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What would you think of | a Bisinnie 
Man who would not buy a typewriter? 


Preferred to save that little expense, waste his:own and his 
employees’ time in writing letters by hand. : 

Or of a Bank that rather than spend money for an adding 
machine allowed its employees to spend. hours doing, what the 
machine could'do in a few minutes. 

Such a man or such a bank would be but extreme examples 
emphasizing a common mistake—the mistake of believing that 
you can always save by not spending. | 
The Otis Inclined Elevator for moving package freight from 
level to level at dock, terminal, warehouse or factory, requires 
but a small initial outlay, while it returns savings that are large 
and constant. 

We ask the privilege of showing, with facts and figures based 
on actual installations, what the Otis Inclined Elevator can 
save you. May we have that opportunity NOW > 


Include this in your TODAY’S mail 
—a request for the Otis, Inclined 
Elevator Booklet to the 


OTIS 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-sixth St. 
~ NEW YORK 


600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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Commercial and Traffic 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


PP ae, taba ousect of this league is to 
prong ie Ub-epenta wit Pasiate 
- e Cy e 
pe caer pt Cotamaeton, state railroad 
ms and transportation compa- 

nies aioe dt moting and securing better un- 
by the public and the state 


bran and to promote, conserve 
the foment! and trans- 
rae interests 

quarters Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 


Officers. 
py ae Spey ae eee President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
‘oledo h: 


tS PP RS 4 PON eg 

r Traffic 
oe of Commerce, 
s, In 


es atte: ry-Treasurer 
=. 2. M. Crane Co., s36 South Michi- 


Chicago, 
David sD. ‘Chinblom = as ints Secretary 
5 North La ~ eeas 
Commercial Traffic M re of Philadel 
fla. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. 
1 Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National noma and —— . egg 
American Trust Bide. ., Chicago, I. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Manyfacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of yon agg located at Sterling 
# e ned nSscersi 
De 
Bud <b s+seee Vice-President 
Manager 
c¢ Ma: 
rrespondence relative to move- 
Rock % of Pte to or from Sterling and 
Ill., should. be addressed to 
ams Manager, General Offices, 
Ra Bldg., Sterling, Ill, 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. 


i. R: 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Traffic Bureau of Associated industries, 


The Traffic Club of New Mri 3 
Brooklyn _ Traffic Club. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. 


Secy. 
The Traffic Club of age. 


Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, ‘Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. oailem, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicag 


National eamtin of of Commission Merchants 


of the United States. John C. Scales 
Pres., Chicago, IL; R. S. French, Busi- 
ae J Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 


o —_- 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 


W., C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Sec 


Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy., 
Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 


Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 


Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 


i AK: ew a Transportation iub. Chas. 


hinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 


The Secy. Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 


merman, Pres.; Wharton, Secy. 


W. HH. 
The Transportation Association of Chi- 


po ol 0. Byes E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. 
hia. George 


del 
J. Lincoln, Pres Mcoters ocr, 
The Traffic oe of ry caae Oliver H 
Greene, s. y, Secy.- 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh J. F- 


Townsend, Pres.; D. L. ells, Secy. 


“— Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 


Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 


Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 


bo Transportation Club of Louleviile. 


G. Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. Joseph 


Li - Traffic Club of Baltimore. 
Ryley, Pres.; C. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas. 


baum, Pres.; Harry 8. Fox 
*. oe 
ler, Secy. 

a. B. Lock- 


ett, Pres.; ills, Secy. 


Denver Commercial Traffic Club F. M. 


Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 


Yonagie Mills, © 
’ The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 


Organizations 

Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.; ‘W. B, Peckham, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry epee Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. E. Stone, 
Pres. ; J. Kautzm 


ann, Phen 
The Transportation ong of Seattle. w. 
= Lockwood, Pres.; ¥. C. Nessly; Secy.- 


Treas. 

The eng ee ow Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hac*xett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
oe Avila, Pres.; James G. Melvin, 

ec 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, rres.; Claude 
Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J. 
W. Bryan, Secy. i 


Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Sait Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 
land, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd P. 
—” Pres.; D. L., Rupert, Secy.- 


Treas. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Reyes, 


Mich. Fred: M. Briggs, Pres.; F. 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 
Transportation G1ub of Peoria. T. A. 

Grier, Pres.; H. Gillig, Secy. 


Traffic Club éf Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 
CG. E. Rhodes, 


Pres. M. F. yle 
Traffic "Club of Erie, Pa. 
Pres.; M. W. Eismann, ry. 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas 
Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. 
The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 
P ; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 


Lay, Pres.; 
The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Cobey, Chairman; 


Association. J. W. 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. 


The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 


Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Seey. 
The Traffic Club of Omaha. 


bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secy. 





PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Eee 


Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission | 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
§06-3-8-0-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. | 





Walter E. McCornack 


Fermerly attorney for Interstate 
mission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Com- | 





Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at | ad oe Commerce 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio | 


| 
| 





Bruce Wyman 


COMMISSION PRACTICE 
CONSULTING COUNSEL 
COMMERCE EXPERT 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Maurice Trimble Jones 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate “a Commission a — Sow 
mission cases ress cases a specialty. Former 
Traffic of United States Express Company. 
Sixteen years rience before Interstate Conrmerc 
Goaastanen. and State Commissions. 


2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 





Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1123-26 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Jean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420.424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
oo Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 


Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and other 
mde tion before State and” Federa Federal -colhen -s 


Blackmar & Bundschu 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Me. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before Interstate Commeres Commission 


Leslie J. L Hugh C. Smith 

former U. Atty. formes 4 sos. U. 8. Atty. 

Paul E. M. Edmonson. 
Lyons & Smith 


LAWYERS 
Mr. Bradley, formerly ao Interstate ager nee 
Commissi has charge of the preparation of 


before the Com 
Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Me 


Ww. S. Morris, Jr. 


a Attorney at: Law 


Transportation Law and Interstate 
Commerce Cases 


510 Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 











May, Secy.-Treas. 


E. C. Wil- 
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Arthur B. Hayes | R. W. Ropiequet George Patterson Boyle 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW LAWYER 
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BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
655-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John 83. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important 
Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 


LET US SEND SAMPLES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, . CHICAGO 


As a Friend eof THE TRAFFIC WORI.D, please mention this paper in writing te attorneys. 
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Pach roe, 


N-¥. CLEVELAND 
Geta policy, and then hold 
on to it. It means self- 
respect, it means that no- 

¥ will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away 
from them. 


Life-Insurance 
Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life insurance 
policy to take out, like the purchasing of 
a home, whose permanent maintenance 
that policy makes certain, should not be 
a hasty matter; it is most important. 


You cannot resolve too quickly that you 
will take out some kind of a policy. 
Read what four distinguished Americans 
say, but consider carefully just what 
kind will best meet vour needs. 


Phioto by 
Pach Bros. 


N.Y 
ROOSEVELT 

ly «@ man ig depencent 
upon a salary or income 
which will terminate with 
his life, it ts peculiarly 
incumbent upon him to 
insure thut life for the 
benefit of hix wife and 
children. 


Service 


Your decision as to which pol- 
icy is best will not take long 
if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made 
possible for you by the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother you, 
but it forwards by mail full 
official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy it- 
self, so that you can see just 
what you will get, and when 
you are once a policyholder it 
will continue to be at your serv- 
ice for consultation and advice 
—personally or by letter — 
which also includes the service 
of the Company’s Health Bu- 
reau for policyholders. 


Saving 


Besides service you will find net 
cost low in the Postal because you 
get the benefit of the agent’s 
first-year commission —a sub- 
stantial saving guaranteed in 
qour ge olicy. 

n subsequent years you get the 
agent’s renewal commission, 
namely 744%,and you also. receive 
an office-expense saving of 
2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


G4% 


Guaranteed inthe Policy 


Suatneting at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings, 
and it also does away with numer- 
ous branch offices and various un- 
necessary State requirements, thus 
making additional savings. 


Safety 


The Postal i; safe because it 
sets aside the full reserves re- 
uired by law and necessary for 
the payment of all policy 
claims, now and in the future. 


In addition to this legal reserve 
—now more than $9,000,000, 
invested in interest- bearing se- 
curities, the Postal carries a 
surplus and has ample funds 
atinterest in leading banks, and 
a special deposit of $100,000 
with the State of New York, 
where the Company isonartered. 


Though only ten years old, 
it now agp § promptly— 

more than a million dollars 
a year to beneficiaries through- 
out the Union and elsewhere, 
under policies issued through 
the Company’s direct non- 
agency method of doing busi- 
ness and under those assumed 
in its reinsurances. 


For You and Yours 
It will pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, ‘SOUND INSUR- 
ANCE PROTEC TION ATLOW NET COST”? also official figures for your own age, 


Photo by 
7 TAFT 

A man in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 


on any form of policy—Whole-Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s 
Welfare, or ona Monthly-Income Policy. 

The Postal issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York 
State Insurance Department. 

Just write and say: ‘ 


**Mail official insurance particulars as per 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 
1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth 


No agent will be sent to visit you. Commission-sav- 
ings thus resulting go to you because you deal direct. 


WILSON 
If a man does not pro- 
vide for his children, if 
he does not provide for all 


luxuriously comfortable. 

ll a man can do under 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured. 


35 NASSAU STREET 


PosTAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
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those dependent upon 
him, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any 
adequate conception of 
human life 
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The Shipper 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that the specific through rate, where there is one, is 
the legal rate. Thousands upon thousands of through 
rates are higher than the combination of locals over 
the same rails. Can you find these lower combina- 
tions without all the tariffs of al! the roads? 


Where there are no through rates in effect, the 
“legal” rate is the lowest combination that can be 
checked. There are through rates to only~about 
twenty per cent of the points in the United States. 
Very often there are from three to twenty different 
combinations between the points, where there is no 
through rate. In this case, which combination are 
you paying—or which one is being taxed against 
your product before it -gets to your customer? 


“Western Freight Service” 


can give you the lowest combination and. save you 
the money or take the tax off your product. 
Write and we will explain it. 


Western Freight Traffic Association 
924-925-926 Karpen Building, Chicago 


(Not an Auditing Bureau) 


SEVERAL OF THE 


Solid Leather Handbags 


that we have recently given away in our busi- 
ness-getting campaign have ‘“‘gone to College.”’ 


If you didn’t get yours, let us tell you how 
it may be done. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 SO. MARKET ST. CHICAGO 


THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD 


“The Proof of the 
Pudding is the 
Eating Thereof’’ 


We might use considerably more 
of the valuable space of this pub- 
lication in telling about the service 
of the Belt Railway of Chicago, 
but you will never know what it 
is until you try it. 


Something like four years ago a 
large shipper of perishable freight: 
dissatisfied with service via an- 
other route, asked what the Belt 
Railway of Chicago could do for 
him. Sees 


Our reply was, “give us the busi- 
ness and we will show you.” The © 
suggestion was acted upon and 
the trafic has continued to move 
via the Belt Railway of Chicago 
since that time. 


We are better equipped for efh- 
cient service today than then and 
will appreciate an opportunity of 
showing you what we can do in 
moving your shipments through 
Chicago promptly. 


Will you “eat” of our pudding? 


THE BELT RAILWAY OF CHICAGO 
FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 
229 Dearborn Station Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Harrison 3690 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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THE LAKE LINES’ DIVORCE CASE 


Chicago Board of Trade asks leave to intervene in Lehigh Valley 
application and intends to act in the entire matter—Asks co- 
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petition of Lehigh Valley for a reopening of case 


A RIGHT OF THE STATES 


Alfred P. Thom discusses the subject, arguing for exclusive fed- 
eral regulation of interstate commerce, which, he says, is the 
real right and interest of the individual states 


WHO’S WHO IN TRAFFIC—Henry Talbot 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 
Cases recently decided by state and federal courts 
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Knotty questions on interstate commerce asked by subscribers 
answered by Traffic Service Bureau 
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Assignment of dates and places for hearing and argument of 
cases before Commission or examiners 


NEW COMPLAINTS 
Digest of this week’s petitions filed with the Commission 
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COMMERCE REPORTS 
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PACKAGE EFFICIENCY 


Make your goods help sell themselves by packing them in containers that will 
deliver them in the same perfect condition that they leave your factory. 


Satisfied Customers and In- Efficiency in packing is Not 
creased Sales will be the result. spelled by Cheapness. 


Will the containers carry the goods in perfect condition? Then consider the cost! 
Our selling force is trained in efficient packing and is at your service to help solve 
your packing troubles. 


FOREMOST ARRIERS 


I" AX 
BRINGING HIPPERS 
REAL NDORSE 
FF FICIENCY Qurenon TY 


HUMMEL & DOWNING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OFFICES —Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis and St. Louis 


The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


We Build New Tank Cars Rebuild Old Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: Plants at 
17 Battery Place 24 Califorma Street Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Sand S Okla. 


New York San Francisco prings, 


You Can Prevent Damage to Your Shipments 
By Using Acme Box Strapping on Your Wooden Cases 
Damage claims, so frequent when 
flimsy fibre board cases are used, are entirely 
eliminated when substantial wooden cases are 
used and reinforced with Acme Box Strapping ——e 

Write for Catalog and Samples 


Mrdty ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Business Possibilities 


= 


OU, Mr. Business 
Man, quite pride 
yourself upon your 


scientific efficiency. 
You have made large 
savings by substituting: 
big motor trucks for horse- 
drawn wagons. You are 
constantly stopping leakages, 
reducing cost, and increasing 
output. But have you given 
your shipping cost any such 
scientific study? Have you 
considered that it may be to 
your interest to ship more 
largely by express? 


A certain New York business 
man tried it recently. His 
output was well suited to the 
expedited movement and per- 
sonal service of the express. 
And yet out of a large total 
transportation cost during 
twelve months, the express 
had been used but little. It 
occurred to him that this 
might be increased to his ad- 
vantage. He requested the 
co-operation of one of our 
traffic officials in a study of 
his shipping from an express 
point of view. It developed 
he had not taken into ac- 
count a considerable truckage 
cost nor certain advantageous 
features of the express which 
were especially adapted to his 
business. The result was he 


Wells Fargo 





began to ship more 
largely by express, and 
his net saving between 
July 1 and December 1 
was sufficient to pay for 
another big motor truck 
which the increase in his business 
made necessary. 


That was under the old express 
rates. It is more true to-day. Not 
only is there in effect a scientific 
and very simple method of quoting 
rates, but the rates themselves 
have been greatly reduced. In 
many cases they are lower than 
parcel post. For the amount and 
character of the service given, 
express rates are extremely low 
all the way across the land—even 
with the slight advance in package 
rates recently granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The express gives you, at all points 
of any size, pickup and delivery 
service. It assumes full respon- 
sibility for your shipment. It gives 
you as well as takes from the con- 
signee a receipt for each package. 
It gives you an expedited service 
on passenger trains, and in many 
cases, on special express trains. 
Your small or fragile packages are 


packed in iron-bound  safety- ° 


trunks—thousands of which are in 
constant use by this Company. 
This assures safety to your pack- 
ages. 


Try a little express efficiency in 
your own balance-sheet. The 
nearest Wells Fargo man _ will 
help figure it out. 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, 
for pamphlet, and learn why “It 
Is to Your Interest to Use the 
Express.” 


& Co Express 
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Issued every Saturday by’ a= 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
Colorado Bullding, 418-430 S. Market St., 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, Ill. 

E. F. Hamam, resident 
W. C. Tyrer, 


Sec’y end Treasurer 
C. Van Arspet, Manager 


Cartes Conrapis, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Counsel 
Henry A. Parmer, Editor 


All subscriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances should be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICB BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 
New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One year 
Six months 
Three months 
Single copies 
Advertising rates will be made known upon application. 
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MAKING A DULL SUBJECT SHINE. 


We are in receipt of an unusual tariff publica- 
tion by the P. C. C. & St. L. Railway Co. That 
is, the sheet itself, which is a list of freight tar- 
iff publications issued by the road, is not in itself 
unusual, being the customary uninteresting look- 
ing, though instructive, document. But over the 
top is bent a folder containing this printed greet- 
ing: “I came to you three months ago with 
valuable information but evidently you cast me 
aside. I am here again and willing to help you 
if you want my aid. Use me often, treat me 
kindly, and I will be your friend.” 

We are pleased to note this evidence of a dis- 
position to introduce a little of the atmosphere of 
good cheer and breeziness even in so dry a matter 
as a freight tariff. A little more attention—of 
a different kind, though in somewhat the same 
spirit of helpfulness—would make the average 
railroad freight tariff a little more understandable to 
the human intelligence, even when that intelligence 
belongs to an expert traffic man. A course in 
common English wouldn’t be bad for some of the 
men who prepare these publications. But 
didn’t mean to use this Pan Handle tariff as a 
text for a sermon—merely as an excuse for con- 
gratulating somebody who has a pleasant humor. 


A RIGHT OF THE STATES. 


We present elsewhere in this number an ad- 
dress by Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Southern Railway, on the same subject as the 
caption of this editorial. It is at once a pro- 
found and an ingenious argument for exclusive 
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regulation of commerce. by the Federal govern- 
ment, and not only that such regulation would 
not be a violation of the rights of the states or 
an invasion of their prerogatives, but, on the 
contrary, that it would be in reality merely the 
specific performance of the contract each state 
bargained for when it subscribed to the consti- 
tution of the United States. All of which is to 
say that the right of the states of which they 
should be jealous is not, as many of them, their 
legislatures, or their railway commissions seem 
to think, to pass laws and make regulations to 
secure their own selfish commercial advantage, 
but to avail themselves of the protection guar- 
anteed by the constitution against the selfishness 
of the other states. 

This, to us at least, seems a novel though an 
undoubtedly forceful treatment of the question. 
Heretofore, though it may have been admitted 
that exclusive Federal regulation would be the 
ideal method from the point of view of efficiency 
and economy, it has been more or less taken for 
granted that such a system, even if possible 
under the constitution, could be effected only 
with some measure of loss to the sovereign 
power of the states. If it.can not only be shown 
that exclusive regulation by the Federal govern- 
ment is possible legally, but demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the various states that such a plan 
is really a conservation rather than a_ sacrifice 
of their rights, then we shall indeed have ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. Thom’s recital of the events and explana- 
tion of the commercial situation that led up to 
the adoption of that part of the constitution giv- 
ing to Congress the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states 
is interesting and illuminating. There were com- 
mercial evils which it was necessary to remedy, 
and the remedy was applied in this clause of the 
constitution. And yet he points out that of all 
the powers at that time conferred on Congress, 
the fullness, competency and completeness of 
none has been questioned except the power to 
regulate commerce. 

Of course, in theory, interstate commerce is 
regulated by Congress through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, yet Mr. Thom gives some 
examples of how it might not be and some of 
how it is not so regulated. For instance, he 
points out how, if a rqilroad runs through and 
serves eleven states, ten of them may be guided 
by broad and liberal views and controlled by 
proper policies, but the eleventh may reduce rates 
on state traffic so as barely to escape the line of 
confiscation. It may be unwilling to contribute 





to the liberal program favored by the other ten 
which would build for the future and insure the 
adequacy of transportation facilities. Then the 
question is whether the ten states shall bow to 
the one and permit it to control, or bear alone 
the burden which the dissenting state has refused 
to bear. In either case the dissenting state regu- 
lates effectively the commerce and business op- 
portunities of all by either determining the stand- 
ard of the commercial facilities and opportunities 
of the other states, or throwing on them an un- 
due and unfair proportion of the burden of sus- 
taining them at a high level of efficiency. 

As an actual example he points out that in the 
Shreveport case, and in another case which he 
does not identify, state rates have been greatly 
reduced for the avowed purpose of preserving 
state markets for state trade and thus excluding 
and discriminating against the trade of other 
states. Is it not a right of these states, he asks, 
thus oppressed by the narrow and selfish policy 
of one, to have its commerce freed from these 
state restrictions and regulated by Congress, rep- 
resenting all the states, in accordance with the 
compact of the constitution? 

And so he goes on with many illustrations. 
One state, if it possess the power to regulate the 
issuing of securities by an interstate carrier, may 
disappoint and defeat a financial plan approved 
by all the other states and necessary to the car- 
rier’s transportation efficiency. One state imposes 
a heavier penalty than others for failure to fur- 
nish cars or other instrumentalities of commerce 
within a specified time. The result is that the 
carrier makes the greatest effort to furnish cars 
demanded in the state imposing the heaviest fine, 
to the loss, perhaps, of a shipper in the state im- 
posing the lightest penalty. It is the right of the 
other states to have the question of a fair dis- 
tribution of available car supply determined, not 
by one of the interested states, but by an author- 
ity which represents them all and can see that a 
rule of equity and fairness shall prevail. 

For that matter we do not need to confine 
ourselves to fanciful illustrations nor to examples 
given by Mr. Thom at all. Consider this from 
the report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Five Per Cent Case: 

“The testimony tending to show that a read- 
justment of rates in Central Freight Association 
territory is what is needed was not disputed. The 
class-rate structure is honeycombed with incon- 
sistencies. That scale of rates is said to be 
largely controlled by an Ohio statute, which hold 
the first-class rate down to a level of 7% cents 
100 pounds for the first 30 miles. As a 
and third classes upon the 
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same level as the first class for nearly that dis- 
tance; and the resulting class-rate structure. is 
not logical, nor are the rates remunerative.” 


Mr. Thom, to be sure, does not go deeply into 
the matter of rates, but that is where contem- 
plation of his reasoning leads us. Exclusive Fed- 
eral regulation of interstate commerce means that 
the regulation of all railroad rates would rest in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
is where it should rest. It is the only efficient 
system, and Mr. Thom shows why, aside from 
its efficiency, it should be desired by the indi- 
vidual states, now jealous in their mistaken idea of 
their rights. It would make impossible such an in- 
consistency as is shown by comparing the language 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, quoted 
above, in the Five Per Cent Case, with the decision 
of the same ,body in the Western Advanced 
Rate Case, wherein proposed increases were de- 
nied because they would cause a greater spread 
between state and interstate rates. It would 
make unnecessary the criticism and fulfill the 
prophecy of Commissioner Harlan in his dis- 
senting opinion in the Western Advanced Rate 
Case, wherein he said: “The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the public interest will demand a 
more effective control by the Commission over 
rates initiated or compelled by state authorities. 
With respect to a great volume of traffic, inter- 
state commerce is now bearing a burden under 
rates admittedly reasonable that should be spread 
over state commerce as well.” 


“We must realize,” says Mr. Thom, “that in- 
evitably commerce will eventually be regulated 
exclusively by the Federal government. The ex- 
isting system of private ownership cannot long 
endure if it is to be permanently subjected to 
the increased burdens and conflicting policies of 
a dual, or of a many-sided, regulation. It must 
be put under one master with a harmonious and 
constructive policy, or it will inevitably fail. 
When this failure comes and governmental owner- 
ship takes the place of the present system, the 
states will be deprived of all power, and Con- 
gress alone will necessarily regulate every detail 
of railroad management and all the instrumen- 
talities of commerce.” 


We are reminded here of the petition of the 
carriers for a rehearing in the Western Advanced 
Rate Case, in which it is argued that the public 
is interested in the matter of the Commission’s at- 
titude in regard to advanced rates where there 
are lower state rates, for the reason that on its 
permanent policy may ultimately depend the ques- 


tion of whether railroads shall continue to be 
(Continued on page 780) 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Valuation of Railroads.—Nothinzg 
appears more certain than that the 
arguments heard September 30 and 
October 1 with regard to the funda- 
mental principles that shall guide the 
Commission in making the valuation 
of the property of the railroads, put 
a deep dent in the “progressive” the- 
ories that have often been voiced by 
state commissioners. Among such, for 
instance, are the ones that extensions 
and improvements made out of earnings should not pve 
counted as investment; that there should be no value 





set on lands donated to railroads; that deductions should: 


be made to an amount equal to the bonds voted by states 
and municipalities in aid of railroad construction, and 
that there should be no allowance for the “unearned incre- 
ment.” These limitations are proposed just as if it 
were proved that rates under which extensions were 
made from earnings were illegal when charged and that 
the increase in the value.of lands were not an addi- 
tion to the property of the road, while the increase in 
the value of adjoining lands, made possible by the con- 
struction of the road, inured to the benefit of the owner, 
under a rule that should not be applied to the railroad 
corporation. Pierce Butler time and again insisted that 
all the facts must be reported to Congress, so that when 
the issues are made up the courts will have the benefit 
of facts and can then decide what rules shall be ap- 
plied to them. Time and again he asserted that the rail- 
roads are asking merely that it shall be remembered 
that the property of a railroad is as much its own as 
the property of an individual who never saw a railroad 
or listened to an argument based on the assumption 
that if land were held under some tenure other than that 
which now prevails, none of the ills of the flesh would 
have ever been created, or, if the tenure were now 
changed, they would disappear. His thought was that 
the valuation shall be made on the theory that the publiz 
is going to take the property of the railroad corporations 
away from them, for its own use, under well-understood 
condemnation proceedings. 





Railroads to Furnish Tank Cars.—By way of givinz 
their gray matter some exercise, some of the men who 
make it a habit to keep run of the doings of the Com- 
mission have been speculating 6n what will be the state 
of affairs when the courts decide, as they are expected 
to, that the order of the Commission in the Pennsylvania 
Paraffine Works case must be obeyed, and the carriers 
must provide tank cars. It has come to be pretty fairly 
understood that the three-fourths of a cent paid to ship- 
pers who provide tank cars is not compensation. There- 
fore, the railroads, if they cannot persuade the shippers 
who need tank cars to provide them, will have to buy 
or hire tanks on the best terms they can make. That 
is one side of the matter. The other side is furnished 
by the fact that tank-car owners generally assert, and 
appear prepared to prove, that the mileage allowance to 
shippers who provide tanks is not large enough to 
afford a dividend on the investment. That being the 
fact. if the railroads provide tanks, as they must if the 
shippers insist, it will be natural for them to suggest 
higher rates on shipments for which they provide the 
cars. But insistence of that kind will lay a foundation 
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for a demand for an increase in the mileage allowance 
to be followed by a demand by the railroads thgt, inas- 
much as providing of cars is part of their duty as car- 
riers, they be allowed to do it; that is to say, that they 
shall no longer be required to haul the tanks of shippers. 
When that condition arrives, the Arlington Heights Fruit 
case will loom up as important in connection with the 
matter. In that case the Supreme Court said that neither 
side has the right to insist on an expensive service, the 
cost of which will ultimately fall on the consumer. 





Combination of State and interstate Rates.—Couris 
are required to give due faith and credit to the decisions 
of the courts of other jurisdictions. Federal courts, as 
a rule, will not set aside the action of state courts with- 
out overwhelming reasons for so doing, That being the 
fact, some wonder has been expressed that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is allowed, by the courts, to 
maintain its position that it is unlawful for a shipper to 
make up a combination of state and interstate rates, 
when it is to his advantage to do so. The theory is that 
it is unlawful to do so because the state rates are not 
filed with the Commission and the latter knows nothing 
about them. But a court in Pennsylvania is charged 
with knowledge of a statute of Ohio, although it is not 
published in the volume of statute laws made by tke 
Pennsylvania assembly. The federal courts, likewise, take 
cognizance of state laws. They do not assume to punish 
an Ohioan for doing something that is lawful in Ohio 
when immediately, thereafter he does something over in 
Pennsylvania. It is not an ‘offense against federal stat- 
utes to begin something in Ohio, lawful under Ohio laws. 
and complete it in Pennsylvania. An Ohio rate, when 
used in combination, may constitute a burden on inter- 
state commerce, it is suggested, but criminal punishment, 
or any other kind of punishment, for the Ohioan, it is 
represented, is not a decent way for removing that bur- 
den. These thoughts have been expressed in view of 
the belief that the Ohio Public Utilities Commission is 
about to reduce the rate on coal from Ohio mines to 
Ohio ports, where the product of those mines may be 
bought by a dealer who furnishes cargo coal and sent 
out of the state. When an Ohioan does anything of thai 
kind the Commission does not give due faith and credit, 
so to speak, to the Ohio law which says the rate shall 
be so and so, but “soaks” the shipper who presumes to 
arrange his business so as to take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the dual system of government. 





Suspended Tariff Memoranda.—The Commission, when 
it issues an investigation and suspension order, usually 
gives out a memorandum for the press which tells what 
it seems would be the effect if the suspended tariffs 
were allowed to go into force. The newspaper men ap- 
nreciate the information the Commission gives out in 
these memoranda. They have found, however, that when 
the members of the suspension board are uncertain as 
to the probable effect of the tariffs that have been sus- 
pended, the fact is made patent by the absence of a 
memorandum on the subject. The other day the sus- 
pension order which held up the coal tariffs providing for 
terminal absorptions on coal at New Orleans came out 
without the customary memorandum of explanation ap- 
pended. Absence of memoranda in other I. and S. cases 
was formerly construed to mean that the matter was 
of no particular importance. Now the inclination is +o 
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regard the failure to furnish a memorandum as notice 
that there is a tale behind the suspension worth inquiry. 





Railroads and the Slump in Business.—If the justices 
will permit it, Assistant Attorney-General Ethridge of 
Mississippi will undertake to tell the Supreme Court 
what caused the slump that has hurt the railroads as 
well as all other American business. He has taken an 
appeal to the ultimate tribunal from the judgment of the 
federal court in Mississippi which enjoined the enforce- 
ment of the state commission’s order requiring the Mobile 
& Ohio to restore local trains formerly operated between 
Waynesboro and Okolona. They were taken. off to cut 
down expenses and the state commission ordered their 
restoration. In his brief, submitted a few days ago, Mr. 
Ethridge suggests “that the court should not be _ influ- 
enced by the fact, if it be a fact, that the country is 
suffering a temporary loss of business, due to war con- 
ditions and other things that are not permanent in their 
character. The railroad company should be compelled 
to take its share of the loss and depression growing out 
of the unusual conditions in common with the other busi- 
ness of the community.” The wonder is what will hap- 
pen when the Mississippian when he comes into court 
admitting that the state, by undertaking to require the 
running of these trains, is undertaking to require the 
Mobile & Ohio, in accordance with state policy, to do 
something at a loss. The understanding is that in the 
North Dakota coal and the West Virginia passenger cases 
of last spring, the Supreme Court held that that could 
not be done. A railroad may elect to stand a temporary 
loss, but, apparently, it cannot be forced to do so because 
a state thinks it good policy that it should. The Mis- 
sissippi commission, however, has not been regarded as 
one that is ahead of the courts in its schemes to make 
carriers perform services it should not require of them. 
Texas and Oklahoma commissions “get away” with planus 
to put burdens on railroads that must be borne in pari 
by interstate commerce. A. &. Ho. 


WESTERN PASSENGER ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In clear words, Charles Donnelly, representing the 
western carriers in their effort to have passenger 
fares advanced, during the argument in that case on 
October 6 attacked the reasoning of the Commission in 
disposing of the western advanced freight rate case as 
being wholly outside of the statute. He took up the 
Paragraph written by the Commission in disposing of 
the live stock phase of the freight case, in which it 
said that “propriety” means something more than rea- 
sonableness, and challenged the correctness of the Com- 
mission’s view that the act of 1910, giving it the author- 
ity to suspend tariffs, authorizes it to require the rail- 
roads to show anything more than that the proposed 
rates would be reasonable. He denied the authority of 
the Commission to require them to show that proposed 
rates would not be unduly discriminatory. 

This attack overshadowed other phases of the argu- 
ment which went to the point that the carriers have 
shown a declining revenue and an increasing expense 
bill with sufficient clearness to warrant the Commission 
in exercising its judgment in favor of allowing the ad- 
vances to become effective. 

“Can a rate be just that is unduly discriminatory?” 
asked Commissioner Hall 
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“It can,” asserted Mr. Donnelly. He said that the 
statute of 1910 cannot be read so -as to force the car- 
riers to prove that the proposed rate will not be dis- 
criminatory. While he did not say so, the inference 
was plain that his thought was that when a railroad 
shows that a proposed rate will be reasonable the ad- 
vance may make some other rate unduly discrimina- 
tory. Then the Commission may find that the newer 
rate is discriminatory in comparison with the older 
rate. But when that is found under the decisions of the 
courts the carrier has the option of removing that dis- 
crimination by lowering one rate or increasing the other. 
Under such a situation the carrier would naturally bring 
the older rate up to the level of the newer, thereby 
removing the discrimination. 


Mr. Donnelly argued that the Commission erred 
when it disallowed the advances in live stock in I. & S. 
No. 555 on the ground that it could not consent to a 
widening of the gulf between the state and interstate 
rates on live stock. He took up that point because A. 
E. Helm, for the Kansas commission, in his brief, con- 
tended that unless there has been a separation of ex- 
penses as between state and interstate business the 
reasonableness of the interstate rates proposed cannot 
be established. He objected to the language in the 
freight rate decision, which makes the Commission say: 
“This record does not show whether both the interstate 
and intrastate live stock traffic bear their just propor- 
tion of the transportation burden. What this just pro- 
portion of the transportation burden should be is a 
matter which may not be disposed of on the record in 
this proceeding, but it has been brought to our atten- 
tion and cannot be ignored in a proceeding involving the 
propriety of increased interstate rates. ‘Propriety’ is 
a broader and more inclusive term than ‘reasonable- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Mr. Donnelly asserted that if “propriety,” which 
came into the law in 1910, be construed to mean more 
than “just and reasonable,” then the making of rates 
may be done by caprice or some consideration other 
than that of justice and reasonableness, and the statute 
be rendered thereby in violation of the constitution. 


“‘Propriety,’” said he, “may be taken as equivalent 
to both ‘just’ and ‘reasonable,’ but it cannot be more, 
with all respect to the Commission. The law of 1910 
is clear that our only burden is that of showing that 
the proposed rates will be just and reasonable. It does 
not say a word about proving that the proposed rates 
would not be unduly discriminatory, because that would 
require the examination of so many phases that the law 
would be a nullity. The burden of proving undue dis- 
crimination is upon the complainant. Prior to 1910 the 
burden was upon the complainant as to justness, rea- 
sonableness and discrimination. By the law of 1910 one 
of those burdens, and only one, was transferred to the 
shoulders of the railroads. ‘Propriety’ cannot be made 
to require us to show, when we propose to advance an 
interstate rate, that it will not be unduly discriminatory. 
or to show that both state and interstate traffic are 
bearing a just proportion of the cost of transportation.” 

Mr. Donnelly called attention to the hundreds of 
facts in the testimony, chief of which he seemed to 
think was that in the East the train-mile revenue from 
passenger fares is $1.54, while in the West it is only 
$1.31; that the revenues are declining while the ex- 


penses are going up, and that the. increase in revenue, 
expected if 


reasonably to he the higher fares are 
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allowed, will be about $10,000,000, although the state 
commissions claim it will be much larger. 

“And that sum,” said Mr. Donnelly, “is a little 
more than the increase in taxes paid by these carriers 
in 1914 on a revenue $35,000,000 less than came to them 
in the preceding year. And it is pertinent to add that 
the burden of taxation in 1915 is greater than in the 
preceding year.” 

S. T. Bledsoe followed Mr. Donnelly, describing the 
territory in which it is proposed to raise the 2% cents 
per mile fare to 3 cents and the 2-cent fare to 2% 
cents. He pointed out that in the latter territory the 
receipts from passenger fares were $3,048 per mile of 
line, while in the southern part of the zone of proposed 
advanced rates the revenue in 1914 was only $2,406. 


State Commissions Heard. 


The protesting state commissions had their innings 
in the Western Passenger Fare case the afternoon of 
October 6 and the morning of the next day. Clifford 
Thorne in a short speech on October 6 outlined the 
territory covered by the proposed advances and defined 
the issue. On October 7 he discussed the financial 
condition of the applying carriers, especially those of 
the northern group. He said the issue in the case was 
not as to the adequacy of the revenues of the applying 
carriers as a whole, nor yet the adequacy of the rev- 
enues from passenger traffic, but the adequacy of the 
revenues from interstate passenger traffic alone. As to 
that, he made the point there can be no showing as 
to whether they are sufficient because there has been 
no showing as to the cost of the passenger traffic as 
a whole, or that of the state traffic separted from the 
interstate. Notwithstanding the argument of Mr. Don- 
nelly as to what burden the latter thinks the law casts 
upon the railroads, Mr. Thorne proceeded on the as- 
sumption that it is impossible to meet the issue unless 
there be a showing of cost and that that cost be sepa- 
rated as between state and interstate traffic. 

At the October 7 session he took up the figures to 


show that the roads in the zone in which it is pro- 
posed to advance the fare from two to two and a half 
cents the carriers have never had any trouble in sell- 
ing above par the stock they thought it necessary to 
issue; that they have earned good dividends on their 
investment, and there is no real need of more rev- 
enues. He said that, while the carriers have talked 
much about steel coaches and rock ballasted roadbeds, 
as a matter of fact such roadbeds and equipment are 
to be found only between highly competitive points 
between which, as asserted by other speakers, the car- 
riers maintain wasteful and extravagant service, run- 
ning trains between competing points that are prac- 
tically empty. 

F. A. Jones of the Arizona commission suggested 
that the railroads are pursuing a peculiar course, if the 
passenger traffic is unprofitable, because in 1914 they 
spent $18,000,000 in advertising the unprofitable service 
endeavoring to persuade people to use it. 

W. E. Reed, attorney-general of Nebraska, made 
what, it was remarked, would be a good speech for 
the consideration of Congress. He complained about 
wasteful service, and then said that the time should 
come when there would be only one rate. He wanted 
some settlement because, as he said, one day he is 
hauled into one court and on the next into another, 
and in each he finds a separate rate to be attacked 
or defended. He thinks it high time, now that more 
than a quarter of a century has been spent on regu- 
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lation, that there be some uniformity. The poor man 
was an object of his solicitude because he said the 
poor man. often takés his vacation in no way other 
than going to some place and returning from it, while 
the very rich do but comparatively little traveling. 


Ira B. Mills, chairman of the Minnesota rate com- 
mission and the veteran of all commissioners, said that 
the cost of the luxurious trains is borne not by the 
man who rides in the sleeping and parlor cars, but by 
the man in the front coach of the train, namely, the 
day coach traveler. He said that on the train on which 
he had come East there were 17 persons in the two 
sleepers and parlor car and 52 in the day coach. 


C. C. Wright asked Mr. Mills if those in the sleep- 
ers and parlor cars were not interstate travelers, while 
the men in the day coach were taking state journeys. 
Mr. Mills was not prepared to answer. Mr. Mills on 
October 7 elaborated his thought on that subject. He 
said that the Minnesota legislature, after the commis- 
sion had prepared a schedule of commodity rates, 
thought it better policy to make those rates 10 per cent 
higher than the commission had made them, so that it 
might pass a 2-cent fare law. He suggested that that ought 
to be the policy everywhere. 


Henry T. Clarke, Jr., of the Nebraska commission 
discussed the wasteful service and told of investigations 
made on the Rock Island. Mr. Wright wanted to know 
whether the things he was saying were in the record 
in the case. Mr. Clarke frankly said they were not. 
Former Senator Bristow of Kansas, now a member of 
that commission, also spoke outside the record, be- 
eause he said he had not had an opportunity to study it. 

A. E. Helm, for the Kansas commission, and Mr. 
Thorne bore the burden of the discussion on October 
7. The former said the case made by the carriers 
was irregular and not in compliance with the law, and 
for that reason it should be thrown out as not meet- 
ing the requirement of the law as to the burden of 
proof in any particular. He added that these railroads 
are in combinations to violate a national statute (mean- 
ing the Sherman anti-trust law) and the Commission 
should not help them. His idea as to their purpose is 
to have the interstate rates advanced so as to make 
an excuse for raising the state rates. 

Mr. Thorne said he did not agree with the propo- 
sition that as a matter of policy freight rates shall 
be made higher than absolutely necessary so as to 
allow low passenger fares. The courts have said rates may 
not be made in that way, but no court, he said, has 
ever said that the profit on everything a railroad does 
shall be the same. He thought that passenger fares, 
as a matter of good policy on the part of the roads, 
should be kept low and that in the absence of a show- 
ing that the proposed rates will be reasonable the Com- 
mission should not allow them. 


May Go to Court. 


In closing the case Mr. Wright indicated that court 
action might be taken if the Commission finally dis- 


allows the advances. He pointed out that the rate of 
return, when figured on the basis used by the pro- 
testants, is less than that of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, as to which the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Minnesota Rate case, said it was con- 
fiscation. Disallowance, if made, will be a “negative 
order,’ supposed to be not reviewable by the courts, 
but the carriers indicate they will try litigation not- 
withstanding. 











THE 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Summing up the arguments for the railroads that have 
been made in the discussion of the fundamental principles 
that should govern the Commission in making its reports 
to Congress under the La Follette valuation law, Pierce 
Butler, October 1, asserted that not in one judicial decision 
of the land will the work of the Commission have the 
slightest evidentiary value, if its tentative valuation of a 
railroad is based on any of the “progressive” theories as 
to the relation that obtains between a railroad and the 
government. 

“This Commission, under the law and the Constitution 
of the United States,” said he, “is obliged to proceed with 
this work of valuation on the principles that control pro- 
ceedings for the taking of private property for public use, 
under the right of eminent domain. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the railroad company received its land by 
gift or otherwise. The Commission must fix a value on 
it and report the fact to Congress. 

“The property of a railroad stands in no different rela- 
tion from that of any other property. The property of a 
railroad company is affected with a public interest, but 
that means no more than that its use may be regulated. 
It may not be taken from its owner, either by direct 
condemnation or by means of confiscatory rates under any 
rules other than those governing the taking of any other 
property. 

“There is no authority in the utterances of American 
courts for the suggestion that the railroad stands in the 
relation of trustee and beneficiary, of debtor and creditor, 
or of principal and agent. 

“I say these things, even at the risk of reflecting upon 
the intelligence of the commissioners only because of the 
talk there has been by some state railroad commissioners 
that it is your duty, in fixing the value of the property 
owned by railroads, to set aside and refuse to count land 
received by land grant laws or by deed of gift from those 
who were anxious to have railroads built. No property 
of a railroad may be taken from it by any device what- 
ever on the ground that it may be regulated and its rates 
fixed either by legislation or by an administrative body 
charged with the application of a law. 

“In the Monongahela Navigation Co. case, 148 United 
States, the Supreme Court reversed the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania because the latter expressly set forth in its 
decision that no allowance had been made, in the award, 
for the franchise which allowed the company, which had 
constructed and maintained dams in the Monongahela 
River, to collect tolls for navigation through its locks and 
dams. Congress, in directing the secretary of war to 
acquire those locks and dams, said nothing should be 
allowed for that franchise. 

“The fifth amendment to the constitution is as much 
for the protection of the property of a railroad company 
as for the protection of the property of the Standard Oil 
Co., and the fourteenth amendment is as much of a limita- 
tion upon the powers of the states for the protection of 
the property of a railroad company as for the protection 
of the property of any other.” 

Mr. Butler said that if the Commissioners should un- 
dertake to set a value on the property of a railroad com- 
pany that did not include all, or which failed to allow the 
present value of the property, the effect would be litigation 
which could probably be avoided by closer co-operation 
between the valuation division and the railroads than is 
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now the fact, especially with regard to land. He said that, 
so far as the division with headquarters at Chicago is con- 
cerned, there is no co-operation. The railroads and the 
subordinates of the Commission are proceeding independ- 
ently of each other. The railroads would like to submit 
the records they have as to the cost of lands that are being 
valued, so as to avoid friction that will result if the Com- 
mission makes up its valuation without having heard 
what the carriers have to offer in the way of record testi- 
mony. 

In a dignified way he called attention to the vagaries 
of some of the “economists,” who are undertaking to deal 
with the subject, by telling his experience with one of 
them. After repeating what he said that man’s definition 
of “value” was, he said he asked what would be the value 
of terminals in Chicago of a railroad which bought the 
land now used for terminals about the time the Indians 
moved away from Fort Dearborn and paid $5,000 for it. 
The witness said $5,000. Mr. Butler wanted to know if 
he still would insist that $5,000 was the value of the 
land if it could be proved to him that that railroad could 
take up its tracks, remove its buildings and sell the land 
for general purposes of the community for $5,000,000. He 
said he would still say the value was only $5,000. Then 
Butler asked what value he would fix for taxation purposes 
if the railroad sold the land for $5,000,000 and bought other 
lands for terminal purposes and paid $4,500,000, putting 
the other half-million in its pocket. The witness said 
$4,500,000,” and the crowd laughed. 

“I say the increments of value belong to the owner, 
whether that be a railroad company or an ordinary in- 
dividual,” added Mr. Butler. “The community has no more 
claim upon the increment than I as an individual have. 
By the same sign, if land has depreciated in value, the rail- 
road company must stand the loss, even as an individual 
must stand it.” 

State Commissions Stirred. 

Coming immediately after George Stuart Patterson had 
asserted that the Commission must inventory and value 
every private track and every private car used by a railroad 
company and include it in the property account of. the 
railroad which uses the private tracks and private cars, 
the declarations of Butler “jarred” the members of state 
commissions, among whom the tendency has been strong 
to assert that the present value of a railroad’s property is 
only what it paid for it, and that if it received lands or 
other property by gift, there should be no allowance for 
such property. 

As to how the railroads shall value the so-called private 
tracks, and the private cars, Patterson said the carriers 
were not now prepared to suggest, but he was certain 
that the law requires that that be done, obviously because 
while the railroad company may not have the title, its rates 
must be high enough to cover the cost it incurs in pro- 
curing the use of such property. 

Still further illumination as to what the carriers think 
was afforded in the afternoon session of September 30, 
when Mr. Brantley of Georgia maintained that there could 
be nothing written off the capital account of a railroad 
because not all its equipment was new, unless there be 
what is called delayed or deferred maintenance, 

“So long as a company keeps its equipment in condition 
to be used there can be no diminution of its capital ac- 
count,” said he. “That should be obvious, because when 
we replace a car in kind we get no credit in the capital 
account for the money we have spent. It is charged to 
maintenance. We do not add anything to capital account 
because the car is new, nor can there be anything taken 
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from capital account because a car is old, so long as it is 
maintained in condition for use.” 

Mr. Butler in his discussion made another point that 
did not set well with the state commissioners. It was that 
a piece of property that may not have a dollar of value 
for farming purposes acquires a value when it is found to 
be useful for railroad purposes, and is so taken. He cited 
a case from Georgia in which a railroad took possession 
of a rock in the middle of a stream to place a bridge abut- 
ment on. The railroad said it was of no value. The courts 
disagreed with it, and said that when the demand comes 
for the use of a bit of rock or of land that is useless for 
some other purpose it has a value that must be taken into 
account. Another case he cited was that of an island sup- 
posed to be worth $500 for agricultural purposes but ideal 
for boom purposes in rafting logs. The courts allowed the 
owner $5,000 because of that value for that purpose. In 
the same way, he insisted, the Commission must make 
allowance because a particular piece of property has been 
found to be of value for railroad purposes. 

Mr. Patterson discussed the meaning of the words 
directing the Commission to report and value the prop- 
erty “owned or used” by the carrier for transportation 
purposes and all the property held but not used for 
carrier purposes. Before he had gone on for ten minutes 
he was making everybody in the room sit up, crane his 
neck and frame questions. 


He laid it down as without cavil that the Commission 
must report every bit of property used by a railroad 


company, not merely because the law says so, but de- 
cause the Commission, in numerous cases, as to tracks, 
facilities and equipment, has ignored the question of 
ownership. He began with court cases that show, he 
claimed, that all property held by a public utility cor- 
poration, no matter if owned by a city or a state, must 
be included in the inventory of the carriers’ property and 
ultimately have a value placed upon it by the Commis- 
sion, because it is devoted to public use. Mr. Patterson 
mentioned Cedar Rapids and Des Moines gas cases and 
others to illustrate his point. 


“The Commission in numberless cases has treated 
the private tracks and private cars as if they belonged 
to the carriers,” said he. “You so held in the Los Angeles 
case, in the more recent car-spotting case, and, within 
two months, in the Penna Paraffine Works case. 


“But you recognize that all those cases deal with the 
question of discrimination?” asked Commissioner Clements. 

“Oh, yes, sir; but the principle is the same,” said Mr. 
Patterson. “The law requires that all property shall be 
reported and valued.” 

Commissioners Clark, Meyer, McChord and Hall began 
firing questions at Mr. Patterson. 


“Understand me,” said the attorney, “I am merely 
giving my idea as to what you shall include in the in- 
ventory you are required to make. The law also requires 
you to place a value upon each piece of such property. 
How you are to do that, the carriers are not prepared to 
suggest. It is a question to be discussed still further, be- 
fore we have any suggestion to make.” 


The Patterson suggestion with regard to the private 
tracks and private cars created a stir because, taken in 
connection with the Des Moines gas case, they foreshadow 
the inclusion of the value of the privately owned tracks 
and cars in the property account of the carriers, because 
there is a presumption that the carriers pay for the use 
of that property and for transportation purposes. In the 
gas case the courts held that land used by it but owned 
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by the city should be counted among the assets of the 
company. 
No Changes to be Made. 

The Commission is not going to make any changes in 
the routine of the Valuation Division as a result of the oral 
arguments heard September 29 to October 1, as to the 
fundamental principles that should govern it in inventory- 
ing and valuing the property of common carriers. Chair- 
man McChord so assured A. E. Helm, speaking for the 
state commissions, just at the close of the arguments. Mr. 
McChord added, however, that the suggestions made at 
the arguments were not new and that the routine work 
of the division would go on as before. He said, after mak- 
ing the statement, that no order would be issued, so as to 
leave the way open for the Commission to issue any orders 
between now and December 1, that it might deem 
necessary. 

Mr. Helm closed the arguments by saying that owing 
to the fact that the Commission had hired Milo R. Maltbie, 
the state commissions were not prepared to argue the 
questions on which they are not in agreement with the 
railroads. Mr. Maltbie was chairman of the committee, 
which, at the May hearing, had spoken for the state com- 
missions. It was felt in that he had taken employment 
with the federal body in the valuation work, it would not 
be seemly for him to speak for the state commissions, lest 
there be criticism. 

The question as to how the views of the state Com- 
missions will be presented will be discussed at the San 
Francisco convention of the state railroad commissioners. 
Commissioner Henshaw of Nebraska has been named as 
chairman of the valuation committee of that body, but he 
has had no opportunity to prepare a brief. The Federal 
Commission has given the state bodies until December 1 
to file their views. Mr. Helm asked for ninety days, but 
the Federal commissioners feel that the work should be 
expedited as much as possible. 

The closing arguments of Messrs. Patterson, Butler, 
Brantley and Robinson, it was admitted by state commis- 
sioners, were strong. Mr. Robinson had more trouble in 
sustaining the position the carriers have taken on the 
“other elements of value” which the Commission must re- 
port to Congress than any of his colleagues. He had to 
answer more troublesome questions about “going concern” 
value and other phases of the valuation subject than 
Messrs. Patterson and Butler. The fact with which he 
was constantly met was that the allowances for promotion, 
superintendence, location and suitability, apparently pro- 
vide for every contingency that might be mentioned under 
the other heads. 

Mr. Patterson, touching on the fact that the Commis- 
sion has required the railroads to state the amounts taken 
from earnings for improvements and betterments, observed 
that the courts have not been able to distinguish between 
investment made by going to the bank and borrowing the 
money and the diversion of earnings to such purposes. 

“Earnings belong to the stockholders,” said he. ‘The 
courts, time and again have held that it is not necessary 
for a company to go through the form of paying the earn- 
ings to the stockholders as dividends and then having 
the recipients of such dividends use them for improve- 
ments and betterments. To change now would be to de- 
stroy utterly the best railroad practice and the practice 
that is encouraged in every other kind of business. 

“The presumption of reasonableness attaches to all 
rates. There can be no presumption that, because, on 
rates that have not been challenged and shown to be other- 
wise than reasonable, a railroad has made more money 
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than it was thought advisable to pay as dividends, that that 
money did not belong to the stockholders, but to some- 
body else. 

Mr. Brantley urged the Commission to settle disputes 
as to fact, arising between valuation parties and railroad 
valuation employes by sending out examiners to take 
testimony so that the two parties of valuation workers will 
know what rule they must follow with respect to a matter 


in which the facts are in dispute. He said there were many 


disputes as to quantities of earth taken out of cuts or 
material placed in fills and embankments. He said they 
should be settled by the Commission as they arise, so 
that the number of issues to be disposed of when the Com- 
mission undertakes to use a tentative valuation will be the 
smallest number possible. 

“We want all the facts known,” said Mr. Butler, time 
and again in answering questions. “It is all right to show 
the fact that the right of way was donated, but that fact 
must not be used to say that land shall not be valued and 
counted in ascertaining the present value of the property 
of a given carrier. The mandate of the law is that you 
inventory and value, not some of the property, but all. 
We are urging you to indicate to the valuation division 
what it shall do to carry out the law.” 

He urged that the inventory be made complete, so all 
the facts shall be available when the time comes for 
arguing what shall be done with them. His idea is that 
getting the fact that a piece of land was given to a rail- 
road and reporting it, is one part of the work. Valuing it 
is another, and then deciding what shall be done with the 
item of property and the value fixed upon it, is a third 
matter and that there should not now be any particular 
stress laid on the third part. The railroads now are in- 
terested in getting the facts and all the facts before Con- 
gress, as they understand the law to command. 





LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 





In their formal protest against the commissioners 
undertaking to declare the differential in the lake cargo 
coal matter, the West Virginia operators assert that the 
railroads, in effect, ask the Federal authorities to abort 
an action, which the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
asked to assume the Ohio railroad commissioners will 
take. The Federal commissioners are asked to assume 
that the Ohioans will reduce the rate from Ohio mines to 
Ohio ports, from 90 to 70 cents a ton, because the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., once a subsidiary of the Hocking Valley, 
and the Ohio miners’ union, have made formal complaint 
that the 90-cent rate is too high. 

“A fair deduction to be made,” says the memorandum 
brief filed in behalf of them, “is that the carriers ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume, in ad- 
vance, that the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio will 
not fairly and justly determine the issues in the pending 
case now before it, namely, the justness and reasonable- 
ness of the strictly Ohio intrastate coal rate, and for that 
reason, among others, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should institute an investigation on its own motion 
so as to, in some manner or other, abort the action that 
the Ohio commission may take in the case now pending 
before it. Nowhere does the Act to regulate commerce 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to assume 
in advance that a state commission will not render a fair 
and just decision in a case pending before it involving 
intrastate rates, and for that reason, by some procedure 
of its own attempt to abort the action of a state com- 


mission.” 
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In 1910 the Ohio commission did undertake to reduce 
the 90-cent rate to 70 cents. It made the mistake, however, 
of endeavoring to make that 70-cent rate apply to coal 
shipped to the ports and which was obviously intended for 
transshipment. That resulted in the case of Railroad Com- 
mission of Ohio vs. Worthington, 225 U. S. 101, which held 
that the Ohio commissioners had tried to regulate com- 
merce between the states and had therefore done a vain 
thing. 

Now the Ohioans have narrowed the field of their 
operations and are seeking to control only the rates on 
coal moving between Ohio points. It is with respect to 
that narrowed field that carriers believe the Ohio public 
utilities commission will follow the line laid down by its 
predecessor, the Railroad Commission of Ohio. 

The fear is that if the Ohioans are permitted to make 
that reduction on intrastate coal, that action will result 
in forcing down the rate on lake cargo coal, although under 
the Sabine Tram and Kanotex decisions of the Commission, 
such a result could not follow, because it would always 
be possible to determine the destination of the coal. The 
only question that could be raised was as to what would 
happen in the event that a coal dealer who has always 
been in the business of buying and selling coal from Ohio 
mines to Ohio users, yielded to temptation and sold some 
of the coal brought to one of the ports for use within 
Ohio, sold it to a man who had always been in the busi- 
ness of selling lake cargo coal. 

The domestic coal man having the coal on his own 
track, it is believed, could order the railroad company to 
switch it to some other track within the switching limits 
of the port city, so as to make delivery to the man who 
is in the business of supplying cargo coal. On a fifty-ton 
car, the differences in rates would be $10. That would be 
more than enough, in ordinary cases, to cover the switch- 
ing charge and leave a margin of profit on that single 
operation regardless of the profit on the coal itself. 

Under the Clark Bros., Davenport (Ia.) decision, it is 
suggested, the railroads could not force the dealers to 
unload and load again to enable them to take advantage 
in the difference between state and interstate rates. In 
the Davenport case, the coal moved from Illinois to 
Davenport. The railroads endeavored to force Clark Bros. 
to unload and load again to get the benefit of the Iowa 
mileage scale. Commission and courts held otherwise on 
the ground that Clark Bros. did not know when they or- 
dered the coal from the Illinois mines to whom the coal 
would ultimately go, whether the customer would be in 
Davenport, in some other part of Iowa or in Illinois. 

In the Sabine and: Kanotex cases, the rates the ship- 
pers had to pay were based upon the “intention” of the 
shipper; the Commission and the courts held, in effect, that 
the shippers never intended to use the oil and lumber in- 
volved in those shipments at the points within Texas and 
Kansas to which they were billed, but that the intent al- 
ways was to ship beyond the state lines, and therefore the 
interstate rates applied from the point of origin to 
destination. 

The situation at Ohio lake ports, it is suggested, will 
be interesting because there are coal dealers at those 
points who deal in the two kinds of coal. The question will 
arise, it is believed, as to whether the dealers in what may 
be called domestic coal will be under the necessity of 
inquiring what lake cargo coal dealers intend doing with 
what they order, to avoid the possibility of being indicted 
for having used the prospective state rates to get coal to 
the ports for less than the lake cargo coal rates, and then 
having sold the coal to those who. always had the intention 
of shipping the fuel to upper lake ports. 
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The Lake Lines Divorce Case 


Chicago Board of Trade Asks Leave to Intervene in Lehigh Valley Application and In- 
tends to Act in the Whole Matter—Asks Co-operation of Other Bodies— 
Commission to Hear Argument on Petition of Lehigh Valley 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission ask- 

ing for leave to intervene in the application of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad for a rehearing of its lake 
line application, Docket 6504. The board confines its 
action at present to the Lehigh Valley Railroad appli- 
cation because it is the only eastern railroad owning 
lake line boats which has petitioned for a reopening of 
the so-called lake line divorce proceedings, but the 
board’s position in general is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, if it insists on the divorce decree, 
cannot compel the establishment of a new lake service 
but that if it permits the present service to continue 
it has the power to regulate the rates over existing 
routes. If the other carriers concerned in the divorce 
decree do not take action similar to that of the Lehigh 
Valley, the board of trade proposes to act without 
them. 

The Chicago Board of Trade regards the situation 
as extremely serious, and has sent communications to 
other trade and cOmmercial bodies in cities that should 
be interested, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
views and to ask whether they are willing to send 
representatives to a conference to be called soon with 
the object of selecting a representative committee em- 
powered to go to Washington and present the situation 
fully to the Commission, asking for a postponement of 
the divorce order and that the Commission set a time 
for hearing the views of shippers of the country. It is 
pointed out in the communication that the matter of 
first consideration is to petition for a postponement of 
the effective date of the order. 

The board has also sent to the other bodies a copy 
of its petition in the Lehigh case with a view to urg- 
ing similar intervention by them, and urging also that 
action be prompt in view of the fact that the Com- 
mission has already set down for argument the petition 
of the Lehigh Valley for a reopening of the proceedings 
in its lake line application. 


Petition of Board of Trade. 


The petition of the Chicago Board of Trade to the 
Commission says, in part: 
“Your petitioner further shows that its members as 


6 i HE Chicago Board of Trade has filed a petition 


aforesaid have for many years past shipped large quan- 
tities of grain and the products thereof from the port 
of Chicago via the Great Lakes to the port of Buffalo 
and other eastern lake ports, and that during said 
period there has been for the most part adequate 


facilities in the way of boats to carry said shipments, . 


and that the rates of transportation charged therefor 
have been regulated largely by the supply and demand 
for said transportation. 


“Your petitioner further alleges that certain of the 
railroads, in compliance with the order of this hon- 
orable Commission hereinbefore referred to, have sold 
and disposed of their interest in a number of boats 
plying on the Great Lakes, but that, contrary to the 
expectation of your petitioner, the said disposition of 





control has had the effect of decreasing the supply of 
said boats and enormously advancing the charges for 
transportation of grain via water to eastern ports from 
Chicago. 

“Your petitioner further shows that the matters and 
facts as alleged in the preceding paragraphs hereof 
threaten to disrupt a means of transportation on which 
many members of your petitioner have long been de- 
pending: for the marketing of their commodities, and 
which the geographical location of the city of Chicago 
entitles said members to rely upon, and that the dis- 
ruption of and curtailment of said means of water 
transportation will be destructive of the business of 
and highly injurious to your petitioner, its various mem- 
bers, the city of Chicago and many cities and towns 
located in the interior of the United States which have 
been for many years past accustomed to ship the prod- 
ucts of the farm through the port of Chicago. 

“Your petitioner further alleges that under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the so-called Panama Canal 
Act a wide discretion is vested in this honorable Com- 
mission to determine on grounds of public policy whether 
or no a carrier by railroad.may maintain, Own or oper- 
ate boat lines. 

“Your petitioner further alleges that the present 
situation as set forth aforesaid is so serious that this 
honorable Commission should inquire into and investi- 
gate it for the purpose of affording such relief as may 
to this honorable Commission seem necessary. 

“Wherefore, your petitioner respectfully prays that 
it be granted leave to intervene in this proceeding and 
that the effective date of the order of this honorable 
Commission hereinbefore referred to be postponed until 
this honorable Commission may have heard further 


evidence on behalf of your petitioners and others inter- 


ested in water transportation over the Great Lakes, and 
your petitioner further prays that it be given an op- 
portunity to present the matters and facts hereinbefore 
alleged, to this honorable Commission, that it be notified 
of any subsequent proceedings herein, that it be per- 
mitted to file briefs and participate in any oral argu- 
ment herein had and to be allowed the opportunity of 
protecting its interests as aforesaid.” . 


Letter to Other Organizations. 

The letter of the Chicago Board- of Trade to other 
organizations says, in part: 

“In accordance with the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of May 7, 1915, some of the 
lake lines (whose stock is owned by the railroads) op- 
erating boats between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
ports and Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Fairport, O., and 
other eastern ports, have sold some of their boats and 
have Offered the remainder of them for sale, with the 
evident intention of fully complying with the order 
and ceasing entirely the operation of their lake boats 
on or before Dec. 1, 1915. 

“The result of the order of the Commission will be 
that, on or before Dec. 1, 1915, the port of Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports will be 
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without regular boat line service to and from the East 
for the transportation of package freight, and in addi- 
tion thereto the shippers of bulk grain will be de- 
prived of the use of the so-called ‘Package Boat’ lines 
for the handling of bulk grain to Buffalo and other 
eastern ports in competition with the so-called ‘Inde- 
pendent’ or ‘Tramp’ boats. 

“Already the effect of the order of the Commission 
has been the withdrawal from service of some of the 
‘Package Boats.’ The service has been curtailed, the 
rates have been increased for the transportation of bulk 
grain and there is not sufficient boat space for the 
accommodation of package freight. 

“In view of the seriousness of the lake situation, 
the board of directors of the Board of Trade of the 
city of Chicago has passed the following resolution: 


“Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission, by its 
order of May 7, 1915, on the Lake Line applications under the 
Panama Canal Act, has denied the petitions of the various 
eastern trunk line railroads to continue their interest in and 
operation of certain boat iines on the Great Lakes: and, 

“Whereas, The aforesaid order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission becomes effective Dec. 1, 1915, and thereafter the 
eastern trunk lines must cease the operation of their lake boats 
to and from the port of Chicago; and, 

“Whereas, No independent interests have so far come for- 
ward to supply satisfactory boat service on the lakes, to and 
from Chicago, for the movement of package freight and grain 
in bulk to and from Chicago; and, 

“Whereas, It is for the best interests of the members of 
the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago that some immediate 
and appropriate action be taken to continue in effect the op- 
eration of the existing fleets of the so-called package lines, i1n- 
asmuch as two of the six boat lines operating to and from the 
‘port of Chicago have sold some of their boats in compliance 
with said order. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a committee, consisting of J. J. Streum, 
George E). Marcy and J. C. Murray, is hereby appointed to in- 
vestigate the effect of the said order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of May 7, 1915, and that said committee be 
and it is hereby authorized to take ali necessary and appro- 
priate action for the best interests of the Board of Trade of 
the city of Chicago, in the matter of retaining and continuing 
suitable and satisfactory boat line service on the Great Lakes, 
to and from the port of Chicago, and in its behalf to institute 
any legal proceedings, before any court or commission, which 
in its judgment may. be necessary or expedient, and, in the 
discretion of the committee, to appear before the Congress of 
the United States or any congressional committee, or any other 
properly constituted body or committee of the United States 
government, with full power and authority to act in its behalf.” 


“Pursuant to this resolution the Chicago Board of 
Trade has decided to present to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition asking for a stay beyond 
Dec, 1, 1915, of its order of May 7, 1915, so that the 
shippers of the country who have found it convenient 
and of advantage to use the package boats may pre- 
sent their reasons for desiring a continuation of such 
boat service. . 

“So far as is known at present, no independent 
boat line service is forthcoming to take the place of 
the service which has heretofore been furnished by 
the package boat lines. 

“Having no assurance thdt there will be a regular 
and satisfactory boat service on the Great Lakes, should 
the order of the Interstate Commerce- Commission be- 
come effective on Dec. 1, 1915, and not knowing what 
rates might be established in the event that an inde- 
pendent boat line service is established beginning with 
the opening of navigation in 1916, we suggest that it 
will be to the best interests of the lake shippers to 
exert all efforts possible to secure a stay of the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, referred to. 

“Unless immediate action towards this end is taken 
the shippers of this country who have had advantage of 
transportation via the Great Lakes will either have no 
boat line service at all, or an irregular and unsatisfac- 
tory service, with perhaps rates no lower, and possibly 
higher, than are being paid at the present time. The 
result will be an increased cost to the consumers, pro- 
ducers and shippers for the transportation of grain and 
other commodities shipped by lake.” 








LAKE LINE DIVORCE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has assigned for argument, on re- 
hearing on the present record, the application of the 
Lehigh, in behalf of the Lehigh Transportation Co. (lake 
line only), for permission to continue the ownership and 
operation of its boats on the great lakes. The argument 
is to take place on October 23. 

The question to be discussed is whether there is 
or could be competition between the Lehigh Railroad 
and the boats the company operates on the lakes. The 
Commission, in its lake lines decision, said there was 
competition because the railroad joins in through route 
and jont rate arrangements with railroads whose rails 
reach lake ports of destination to which the boats 0>- 
erate. 

In its petition for rehearing, the railroad company 
points out that, under the definition of competition made 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, there is no 
possibility of competition; that the making of through 
routes is something that can be ordered by law, so that, 
i: the decision stands, this will be the situation: The 
rails of the Lehigh do not extend beyond Buffalo, from 
which points its boats steam westward. By ordering the 
Lehigh to join in through route arrangements with the 
Pennsylvania, the rails of which do reach lake ports 
west of Buffalo, competition, as defined by the Com- 
mission, is established on order of the Commission. Com- 
petition having been established in that way, the Com- 
mission, by another order, directs the Lehigh to get rid 
of its boats. 

If the Commission refuses to modify its divorce 
order, the Lehigh will go into the courts, asking for 
relief. The situation of the Lackawanna is identical, and 
the order against it is the same. The Lehigh is regarded 
as the test case and the impression is that the Com- 
mission will modify its order. 

In justification of the Commission’s order requiring 
the Lehigh to divorce its boats, it is pointed out that 
if the Lehigh and Lackawanna are allowed to remain 
in the business, they, by means of agreements with other 
trunk lines, can continue the condition which the Com- 
mission reported it had found on the great lakes. In 
answer to that suggestion, however, it is observed that 
if Congress desires to forbid the owning’ of steamships 
by railroads, a recommendation from the -Commission to 
that effect would probably be effective. 


FOURTH SECTION DATE CHANGED 


The Commission has changed the effective date from 
November 1 to January 1 of Fourth Section Order No. 4976, 
so far as it applies to commodity rates, except those on 
agricultural implements, beer, canned goods, emigrant 
movables, furniture, packing-house products, building and 
roofing paper, cast iron and wrought iron pipe, stoves, 
sugar, syrup, wire and nails. The order was issued in 
connection with the complaints of the New Mexico Cor- 
poration Commission, No. 5371, and the Roswell Commer- 
cial Club, No. 5875, against the Atchison and other 
carriers. The class rates and certain of the commodity 
rates will go into effect on November 1. The order of the 
Commission also covered Fourth Section application No. 
689, on which Fourth Section Order No. 4976 was based. 
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A Right of the States 


Alfred P. Thom Discusses the Subject, Arguing for Exclusive Federal Regulation of Interstate 


(An address delivered by Alfred P. Thom, of Washington, D. C., 
before the State. Bar Association of Tennessee.) 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX years ago the 
C) United States became a nation. On the fourth of 

March, 1789, they joined in putting into effect the 

Constitution, which formed them into a “more 
perfect union” and organized them to take their places 
as a unit among the nations of the earth. 

Only recently they had been separate and distinct 
colonies of Great Britain, legally foreign to each other, 
and were bound together by no ties except a sense, 
common to them all, of oppression and discontent and 
a common aspiration and purpose of liberty. They com- 
bined to declare and to’ fight for their independence, and 
to assert that, as free and individual states, they had 
“full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
things which independent states may of right do.” 


During the succeeding epoch-making struggle, which 
marked the birth of a new nation, they sought to pind 
themselves together by something more enduring thaa 
the sympathies and exigencies of the existing war, and, 
to this end, adopted as their bond of union the Articles 
of Confederation. Jealous, however, of their separate 
and distinct autonomies, they were miserly in their 
grant of power to the central authority which they cre- 
ated. Wanting it to be efficient, but determined that 
it should possess none of their cherished sovereignty, 
tney withheld from it the power to provide, through its 
own agencies, a national revenue. It could not levy 
taxes, but was made dependent upon the states for their 
respective contributions. It, therefore, could not build 
or equip a navy, nor raise or arm or pay an army. Thus 
it had no effective power to provide for the common de- 
fense, to protect any national right, or to command the 
respect or the fair treatment of foreign nations. Like- 
wise, it had no power to control or regulate trade, either 
foreign or domestic. That power was carefully reserved 
by the states to themselves individually. 


The Articles of Confederation were, therefore, soon 
found to be utterly inadequate to a national existence. 
It is true that they remained untouched during the 
continuance of the war. This, however, was not because 
they were satisfactory, but because every -public energy, 
to the exclusion of all questions of domestic organiza- 
tion, was devoted to the achievement of independence. 


A government without a purse, and hence without 
power to provide for the common defense, or to insure 
domestic tranquillity, was a mere “rope of sand” and 
coud not long endure. From the standpoint of mere 
national existence, it was found utterly inadequate. 


The Needs of Trade. 


But there was another cause for dissatisfaction, 
which, in the condition of the public mind, temporarily 
freed from the fear of foreign invasion and insistently 
turning to the necessity of rebuilding domestic prosperity 
after the waste of war, was hardly of less importance 
than a provision for the common defense and for the 
preservation of the national existence. The needs of 
trade were becoming more and more apparent and its 


Commerce, Which, He Says, Is the Real Right and Interest of the Individual States 


just regulation the subject, of greater and more universal 
public concern. 

In considering the causes which brought our Fed- 
eral Constitution into existence, it is of peculiar interest 
at this time to study the influence which the desire for 
a uniform regulation of commerce had upon its adoption 
and upon its character. 

When the war ended and independence was an ac- 
complished fact, each state possessed a sovereignty which 
was practically unlimited over its foreign commerce and 
over its commerce with the other states. Between many 
of them there was a race of greed and selfishness for 
commercial advantage and supremacy. 

It will be noted that each. state possessed the power 
of imposing export taxes and could thus keep its prod- 
ucts at home, excluding them from the use and enjoyment 
of the people of the other states; that each state pos- 
sessed the power of imposing import duties and thus 
could exclude people of the other states from its mar- 
kets, and that each state retained complete control over 
4.8 own ports, and thus, by its commercial policy, could, 
through the competition of ports, regulate or break down 
the commercial policy of another state in regard to its 
own ports and in regard to its own commerce. 

These powers were large .enough, not only to create 
state rivalries and state enmities, but to elevate the 
states of greatest commercial power into complete com- 
mercial, and finally into complete political, ascendancy 
over their weaker sister states. 

Nor were these powers merely theoretical. They 
were brought into active and oppressive operation. They 
were made the means of commercial war by one state 
upon another. 

For example: 

Virginia, by her export duties and inspection laws, 
with the incidental tax, sought to keep her tobacco at 
home. i 

Maryland, by her inspection laws and taxes, sought 
to do the same with regard to her potash and pearlash. 

Massachusetts prohibited the exportation of grain o1 
unmanufactured calfskins and imposed an onerous in- 
spection tax on exports to other states of tobacco, butter 
and other products, while North Carolina laid, for a 
limited time, an embargo on the exportation to other 
states of corn, wheat, flour, beef, bacon, and other neces- 
saries of life. 

Turning to imports: 

New York, by imposing an import duty, sought ‘o 
exclude from its markets the butter, milk and other dairy 
products of New Jersey and the firewood of Connecticut. 

Rhode Island imposed an ad valorem tax of five per 
cent on all articles imported into that state from the 
other states as well as from foreign countries, with a 
proviso for reciprocal relief. And so with other states. 

In regard to the commercial rivalry and war of ports, 
it was customary for states having available ports to 
impose an unlimited tax on all goods reaching this con- 
tinent through their ports, and thus subjecting, for the 
benefit of themselves, the people of the other states to 
a substantial burden of taxation. 

For example, the ports of Boston and New York 
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were at one time far behind Newport in the value of 
their imports, and Rhode Island, according to the Su- 
_ preme Court of the United States, paid all the expenses 
of her government by duties on goods landed at her 
principal ports. 
State Selfishness. 

The condition at that time of commercial selfishness 
and greed between the states is thus described by Fiske 
in his work on the “Critical Period of American History, 


1783-1789,” at page 144: 


Meanwhile, the different states, with their different tariff 
and tonnage acts, began to make commercial war upon one 
another. No sooner had the other three New England states 
virtually closed their ports to British shipping than Connecticut 
threw hers wide open, an act which she followed by laying 
duties upon imports from Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania discriminated against Delav sre; and New Jer- 
sey, pillaged at once by both her greater neighbors, was com- 
pared to a cask tapped at both ends. The conduct of New York 
became especially selfish and blameworthy. That rapid growth 
which was soon to carry the city and state to a position of 
primacy in the Union had already begun. After the departure 
of the British the revival of business went on with leaps and 
bounds. The feeling of local patriotism waxed strong, and in 
no one was it more completely manifested than in George 
Clinton, the revolutionary general, whom the people elected 
governor for nine successive terms. * * * It was ‘wis first 
article of faith that New York must be the greatest state in 
the Union. But his conceptions of statesmanship were ex- 
tremely narrow. In his mind the welfare of New York meant 
the pulling down and thrusting aside of all her neighbors and 
rivals. * * * Under his guidance, the history of New York, 
during the five years following the peace of 1783, was a shame- 
ful story of greedy monopoly and sectional hate. Of all the 
thirteen states none behaved worse except Rhode Island. 

A single instance, which occurred early in 1787, may serve 
as an illustration. The city of New York, with its population 
of thirty thousand souls, had long been supplied with firewood 
from Connecticut, and with butter and cheese, chickens and 
garden vegetables, from the thrifty farms of New Jersey. This 
trade, it was observed, carried thousands of dollars out of the 
city and into the pockets of detested Yankees and despised 
Jerseymen. It was ruinous to domestic industry, said the men 
of New York. It must be stopped by those effective remedies 
of the Sangrado school of economic doctors, a navigation act 
and a protective tari®. 

Acts were accordingly passed obliging every Yankee sloop which 
came down through Hell Gate, and every Jersey market boat 
which was rowed across from Paulus Hook to Cortlandt street, 
to pay entrance fees and obtain clearances at the custom- 
house, just as was done by ships from London or Hamburg; 
and not a cart-load of Connecticut firewood could be delivered 
at the back door of a country house in Beekman street until 
it should have paid a heavy duty. Great and just was the 
wrath of the farmers and lumbermen. The New Jersey legis- 
lature made up its mind to retaliate. * * * Connecticut was 
equally prompt. At a great meeting of business men, held at 
New London, it was unanimously agreed to suspend all com- 
mercial intercourse with New York. Every merchant signed an 
agreement, under penalty of two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the first offense, not to send any goods whatever into the hated 
state for a period of twelve months. By such retaliatory 
measures, it was hoped that New York might be compelled to 
rescind her odious enactment. But such meetings and such 
resolves bore an ominous likeness to the meetings. and re- 
solves which in the years before 1775 had heralded a state of 
war; and but for the good work done by the Federal convention 
another five years would scarcely have elapsed before shots 
would have been fired and seeds of perennial hatred sown on 
the shores that looked toward Manhattan Island. 


Demand for Just System. 

But these discriminations and exactions of one state 
as against the trade of another, this fierce commercial 
rivalry, this internecine warfare which threatened the 
commercial destruction of some states and the undue 
elevation, prosperity and dominance of others, were not 
the only reasons for the insistent demand, which pre- 
ceded and finally controlled the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, in regard to the establishment of a system 
of just and equitable regulation of commerce between 
the states by an authority fairly representing them all. 

The question of commercial regulation, In addition 
to its commercial relation to the trade between the exist- 
ing states, possessed also a most important and com- 
manding political aspect. The development of the great 
West was then going on and had been stimulated by the 
emigration thither from the older states incident to the 
readjustments after the war, and the settlement of the 
whole western region was proceeding with great rapidity. 
The West was spoken of by George Washington as a 
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“rising world,” and signified particularly, in the minds 
of the statesmen of that day, the territory now con- 
stituting the states of Tennessee and Kentucky and the 
states afterward carved out of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers. The 
question of the future political affiliations of this large 
and important territory was a question of prime and of 
vast importance to the then existing states. Great Britain 
was on the northern boundary with its Dominion of 
Canada, and Spain on the south commanded the mouth, 
and hence commanded the navigation of the Mississippi 
River. The course of trade is determined by the in- 
ducements that are offered and the facilities it can com; 
mand. And political relationships are strongly influenced 
by commercial ties and interests. It was therefore one 
of the most important problems of that day to bind this 
great and developing western country to the eastern 
states by the ties of intimate commercial intercourse. 
This could not be done if the eastern states could enrich 
themselves by imposts upon the commerce paid for by 
the people of the West or by excluding the competitive 
products of the West from the eastern markets. 


Great Britain or Spain, close neighbors on the north 
and south, could easily outbid such a policy of narrow- 
ness and greed as the people of the West saw already 
in operation in many of the most important eastern 
states, and it was apparent that, whether or not such 
a policy should be adopted, could not be safely left to 
the individual states. 

George Washington, in speaking of the future po- 
litical affiliations of these pioneer western people, said: 

If we cannot bind these people to us by interest, and it is 
not otherwise to be effected but by a commercial knot, we 
shall be no more to them after a while than Great Britain or 
Spain, and they may be as closely linked with one of those 


powers as we wish them to be with us, and, in that event, they 
may be a severe thorn in our side. 


It thus became politically, as well as economically, 
necessary to find a way of fairly regulating commerce 
in the interest of all, free from the narrowness, the 
greed and the selfishness of particular states. 


Centralization of Authority. 


The only way of remedying these commercial evils, 
which were flagrant and were universally recognized, and 
of meeting the political exigencies of the situation, was, 
according to the practically universal belief of the day, 
to exclude the states from the power to regulate com- 
merce among the states and with foreign nations, and 
to confer that power upon a central authority which 
should fairly and equitably represent them all. 

The public consciousness on this subject was, prior 
to the convention, indicated in a great variety of ways 
and from a great variety of sources. 

Alexander Hamilton declared for a central govern- 
ment with “complete sovereignty over all that relates 
to war, peace, trade and finance.” 


James Monroe, as chairman of a committee of Con- 
gress, in 1785, submitted a report declaring that: 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and 
war, except in the cases mentioned in the sixth article, * * * 


and of regulating the trade of the states, as well with foreign 
nations as with each other. * * * 


James Madison moved in the General Assembly of 
Virginia a resolution for a convention of delegates of 
all the states “to take into consideration the trade of 
the United States; to examine the relative situation 
and trade of the said states; to consider how far a 
uniform system in their commercial regulations be neces- 
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sary to their common interest and permanent harmony,” 
etc. 

There were similar expressions of view in the legis- 
latures of Rhode Island, of Connecticut, of New Jersey, 
in resolutions of town meetings and in reports of com- 
mittees of Congress. 

The Madison resolution resulted in the assembling 
of the Annapolis Convention in 1786, and in a recoin- 
mendation, by the delegates there assembled to consider 
the regulation of commerce, that Congress should call 
a general convention of all the states to meet in Phila- 
delphia on the second Monday in May, 1787, “to devise 
such further provisions as shall appear to be necessary 
to render the Constitution of the federal government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 

This was the convention which framed the Consii- 
tution, and the declaration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Cook vs. Pennsylvania, 97 
U. S., 574, is amply justified, to the effect that: 

A careful reader of the history of the times which im- 
mediately preceded the: assembling of the convention which 
framed the American Constitution cannot fail to discover that 


the need of some equitable and just regulation of commerce 
was among the most influential causes which led to its meeting. 


The result of its deliberations on the four large 
subjects of national concern enumerated by Alexander 
Hamilton—which are the four fundamental essentials of 
national existence and efficiency—and as to which Ham- 
ilton declared that the- federal government should pos- 
sess complete sovereignty, namely, the purse, war, peace 
and commerce, is exhibited in the following clauses of 
the Constitution: 


The Congress shall have power: . 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare. * * * 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several] states, and with the Indian tribes. 

To declare war. * * * 

To raise and support armies. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 


Only Question as to Commerce. 


The fullness, the competency and the completeness 
of no one of these powers has ever been questioned, 
except of the power to regulate commerce. 


It is universally recognized that it is a right of 
each state that the federal government shall provide for 
the common defense; that the federal government shall 
determine as between peace and war; that it shall raise 
and support armies and shall equip and maintain a navy. 


But there are other rights of the states not less 
important and not less sacred. These include the right 
to avail themselves, separately and individually, of the 
protection guaranteed to them and to their people by the 
Federal Constitution against the selfishness in trade of 
their sister states. 

In adopting the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion they intended to secure protection against this very 
thing. In the light of the history of its adoption, is it 
not, since the Constitution, a right of New Jersey that 
New York shall not regulate the trade between them :ts 
it did when it excluded the products of New Jersey in- 
dustry from the New York markets; is it not a right of 
the state of Connecticut, since the Constitution, that its 
products shall not be excluded from the markets of New 
York and Boston by state action, and is it not since the 
Constitution, a right of each of the states that Virginia 
and North Carolina and Tennessee and the great food- 
producing states of the West shall not be able, as Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina once did, to put an embargo 
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upon the shipments of their products beyond their re- 
spective borders, and shall not be able to exclude the 
people of the other states from the riches of their farms, 
of their forests, of their mines and of their factories? 
Is it not a right of each state that Congress alone, which 
represents all, shall be the exclusive arbiter of what 
is right and just in the interstate and foreign trade, and 
that no state shall be permitted to advance itself at 
the expense, and to the disadvantage of the others, per- 
chance by its narrowness, its greed, and its selfishness 
in trade? 

The existence of this exclusive power in Congress 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce is of no 
less importance—is, in fact, of far larger importance— 
as a state’s right now, than it was when the Constitution 
was adopted. 

Commerce itself in these one hundred and twenty-six 
years has assumed a far greater consequence in the 
affairs and destinies of men and of nations, than it had 
in those early days. Steam and electricity have come 
with their mighty revolutionizing influence and have 
brought all the states and all the nations into close and 
intimate commercial relationships. Men no longer deal 
in trade most largely with their immediate neighbors, 
but find it essential to their success to have free and 
unimpeded and adequate access to the markets of the 
world. 

The interests of the producing states—particularly 
the states of the South and West, where there are no 
markets of the first importance—imperatively require 
easy and quick transportation to the world’s great market 
cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chi- 
cago in this country, and Liverpool, London, Paris and 
Berlin abroad. 

It' may be safely stated that at least 85 per cent 
of the trade of Tennessee, and of the United States 
generally, moves in interstate and foreign commerce. It 
traverses vast distances; it must pay low mileage rates 
to reach and to compete in these distant markets; it 
cannot, because of the value of time and the small mar- 
gins of profit, permit frequent handlings or breakings 
of bulk. 

To meet these economic conditions—to satisfy the 
essential needs and to accommodate the movement of 
this great traffic—it has become necessary to create 
long and continuous lines of railroad in the place of 
the short and disconnected lines which were once ade- 
quate to the requirements of trade. These large systems 
of railroad, which have come in obedience to the eco- 
nomic law which demands continuous, rapid and un- 
broken transportation, necessarily extend across, and are, 
under existing law, in many respects subject to the vary- 
ing policies of many states. 


Greatest Railroad Problem. 


The problem of greatest magnitude which concerns 
the country in regard to them, is how their continuity 
of service shall be preserved unimpeded and what shall 
be the quality of adequacy and efficiency which their 
transportation facilities shall possess. 

It must be remembered that the transportation ca- 
pacity of the carriers marks the maximum limit of the 
trade, and hence of the producing capacity, of the people 
whom they serve. No more will be—no more can be— 
produced than can be carried to market. Therefore, 
each state, being dependent for its prosperity upon the 
producing capacity of its people, is deeply concerned 
that the transportation capacity of the carriers which 
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serve it shall be adequate and shall not be crippled or 
impaired. 

A broad and wise policy in dealing with the instru- 
mentalities of commerce is, therefore, a matter of su- 
preme interest to all the states. A narrow, or niggardly, 
or selfish policy, if adopted by any one of the states 
through which a railroad passes, may seriously cripple 
and depress the commerce of every other state which 
the railroad serves. 

No adequate conception of the railroad problem, as 
it affects the development of the country and the growth 
of its commerce, can ignore the necessity that trans- 
portation facilities must be all the time growing and 
improving to keep pace with the growth and expansion 
of commerce—otherwise there will be no growth or ex- 
pansion of commerce. 

Such an increase in railroad facilities involves the 
constant input of new capital, for no railroad is ever 
finished except in a dead country. It is a mere platitude 
to say that new capital can only be attracted by credit. 
While no one state through which a railroad passes can 
alone establish its credit, a single state can impair or 
destroy it. 

If a railroad runs through and serves eleven states, 
ten of them may be guided by broad and liberal views 
and may be controlled by the policy of encouraging the 
establishment and maintenance of adequate transport«- 
tion facilities. The eleventh may, however, have no 
adequate commercial outlook or may be temporarily under 
the domination of small and time-serving politicians. It 
may reduce rates on state traffic so as to barely escape 
the line of confiscation. It may be unwilling that its 
state traffic shall contribute anything to the liberal pro- 
gram, favored by the other ten, which would build for 
the future and insure the present and continuing ade- 
quacy of the transportation facilities on which all are 
equally dependent. 

In such a case, what shall be done? Shall the ten 
states bow to the will or caprice of the one and allow 
it to control? Shall they permit the narrow views of 
the one state to limit the standard or the character or 
the quality of facilities which their people shall enjoy? 

If, on the other hand, the standard of facilities is 
not brought down to this low level and is to be made 
adequate to the needs of all, then the commerce of the 
other ten states, or interstate commerce, or both, must 
bear the burden, which the dissenting state has refused 
to share, of building up adequate transportation facilities. 

In either case, the dissenting state, in a very effec- 
tive way, regulates the commerce and the business op- 
portunities of all. It either determines the standard cf 
the commercial facilities, and therefore the commercial 
opportunities of the other states, or it throws on them 
an unfair and undue proportion of the burden of sustain- 
ing them at a level of higher efficiency. 


Reductions in State Rates. 


Moreover, in the Shreveport case, recently decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and in an- 
other state which I shall not more particularly identify, 
state rates have been greatly reduced for the avowed 
purpose of preserving state markets for state trade, and 
thus excluding and discriminating against the trade of 
other states. 

Is it not a right of each of these states, thus op- 
pressed by the narrow and selfish policy of one, to have 
its commerce freed from these state restrictions and 
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regulated by Congress, representing all the states, in 
accordance with the compact of the Constitution? 

I have referred to the great importance to the wel- 
fare of all the states of transportation facilities—to the 
complete dependence of the states upon their adequacy, 
their efficiency and their readiness for service. I have 
called attention to the credit of the carriers—their :a- 
pacity to obtain new money—as bearing an important, 
and in fact controlling, relationship to the problem of 
transportation. 

In this connection, and as exerting an important 
influence on the financial capacity of the carriers, it is 
appropriate to consider their capacity to issue and to 
dispose of their securities. 

It is manifest that, if such issue is to be regulated 
by the individual states, every state is at the mervy 
of the others. A bond, to be available in the market, 
must, as a rule—especially now when most bonds are 
necessarily junior liens—be secured upon the whole rail- 
road line; and this crosses many states. One of the 
states, therefore, if it possesses the power to regulate 
the issue of securities of an interstate carrier, may 
disappoint and defeat a financial plan approved by all 
the other states and necessary to the carrier’s trans- 
portation efficiency. 


Even if the state does not press its authority to the 
extent of absolutely declining to sanction the issue, it 
may selfishly, and as a political expedient, attach a con- 
dition that a designated portion of the proceeds shall 
be spent within its borders, where it may not in fact 
be needed, when the needs of interstate commerce and 
the commerce of other states fairly require that the 
whole shall be expended elsewhere. 


The power of the state to consent, or to withhold 
its consent, is equivalent to a power to control the 
character and the location of additional transportation 
facilities against the views and the interests of all the 
other states. 


But even if the necessity for the new capital is uni- 
versally recognized, and the approval of the states is 
not ultimately withheld, the time necessary to permit 
the investigation and to secure the approval of so many 
would, or might, constitute a fatal obstacle in the way 
of a successful financial operation. Promptness—ability 
to avail without unreasonable delay of a favorable market 
—is essential to success in placing large financial offer- 
ings. 

Conceive the not impossible case suggested by 12 
recent dramatic event in the history of the world. 


A railroad company has been maturing for some 
time past a large financial plan with the purpose of 
taking advantage of a general market such as we all 
know recurs at periods sometimes widely separated. A 
great steamer, say, the Lusitania, sails at a moment of 
international tension. Those in charge ofthe financial 
policy of the railroad are justified in believing that some- 
thing may happen to that steamer which will affect in- 
ternational relations and destroy for many months, and 
perhaps for years, a market for securities. So far as 
their own business preparation is concerned, they are 
ready to bring out the carefully matured plan and place 
their securities. It becomes then a question of days 
before the possibility of disaster to that steamer may 
be realized. Meanwhile some state commission, for some 
such reason as has been suggested, is delaying the ap- 
proval of the issue. It does delay until the disaster 
happens and so defeats the financial plan, with the re- 
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sult that there is at least an indefinite postponement of 
additional railroad facilities essential to the best interest 
of the commerce of the country. 

Of course, the chances for such delay are increased 
just in proportion to the number of states which must 
be consulted in the matter of regulation. 


State Financial Regulation. 

From whatever standpoint, therefore, it be consid- 
ered, the destructive effect of a power in the several 
states to determine and limit the financial capacity of 
the carriers, through a regulation of the issue of their 
securities, is apparent. It is manifest that the financial 
capacity of a carrier which serves many states-is a 
matter of transcendent importance to them all. No one 
of them should be allowed to control or to injuriously 
affect it. It is a right of each of the states that a matter 
so important, and in which all of them have so vital 
an interest, shall not be controlled by one which may 
have a selfish interest or an illiberal policy. 

It is a right of the states, in respect of this matter 
of common and supreme concern, that an authority, which 
is the authority of all, whose power is delegated by all, 
which represents all and which acts for all, shall alone 
be the arbiter of what may be conflicting views and 
interests, and shall alone regulate and control. 


And yet sixteen states have enacted statutes, each 


asserting for itself the individual right to control the 
issue of stocks and bonds of interstate carriers. And 


the end is not yet, for many other states are considering 
legislation which will give to them a power which they 
see is already being exercised by others. 

Another striking illustration of the exercise by one 
state of a power to discriminate against and to injure 


the commerce of other states and interstate commerce 
is found in the state laws which impose heavy penalties 
for failure to furnish cars or other instrumentalities of 
commerce within a limited time. 

One of the states now imposes a fine of five dollars 
for each day of delay; an adjoining state fixes the fine 
at one dollar per day; and the interstate commerce law 
fixes no per diem penalty at all. A case may well he 
imagined where a carrier is reasonably supplied with 
equipment, but a large portion of it has moved in the 
regular channels of commerce to a point on or off its 
line and distant from the place where the demand for it 
is made. If, under these circumstances, there is a de- 
mand for a car by a shipper of intrastate traffic in the 
state which imposes a heavy fine for delay, and is also 
made by a shipper in the state which imposes a light 
fine, and is also made by a shipper in interstate com- 
merce as to which no fine at all is imposed, and there 
is at the moment, by reason of special circumstances, 
only one car available to meet all three of these demands, 
it, of course, results that the carrier in self-protection 
must deliver the one available car to the shipper in 
the state which imposes the largest fine, and the other 
must go without. In other words, the greediest, the 
most selfish and the most unreasonable state thus se- 
cures by its own laws a preference for its own com- 
merce over the commerce of its sister states and over 
interstate commerce itself. 

Is it not a right of the other states to have the 
question of a fair distribution of available car supply 
determined, not by one of the interested states, but by 
the authority which represents them all and can see 
that a rule of equity and fairness shall prevail? 

In addition to what has been said, a long and for- 
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midable list of state statutes, already in effect, might 
be given, which, without the consent of the other states, 
impose serious burdens of expense upon their conimerce, 
and thus upon their people. All discriminate, or have the 
effect of discriminating, against their commerce, both 
state and interstate. 


Discriminating State Laws. 


Thus, three states have passed laws making it illegal 
for a carrier having repair shops in the state to send 
any of its equipment, which it is possible to repair 
there, out of the state for repairs in another state; 
fifteen states have attempted to secure preferred treat- 
ment of their state traffic, either by heavy penalties for 
delays or by prescribing a minimum movement of freight 
cars, some of them requiring a minimum movement of fifty 
miles per day, whereas the average movement for the 
United States is not over twenty-six miles per day—one 
of these states imposing a fine of ten dollars per hour 
for the forbidden delay; twenty states have hours-of- 
service laws, varying from ten to sixteen hours; twenty 
states have full-crew laws; twenty-eight states have head- 
light laws, with varying requirements as to the character 
of the lights, and fourteen states have safety-appliance 
acts. 

Let me take an illustration from a single class of 
these statutes. I will select the full-crew laws of the 
states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

These laws impose upon the railroads operating 
within their respective limits an expense for unecessary 
employes amounting to more. than one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars a year. There is nothing in 
these state laws putting the burden of this expense on 
their own traffic alone. That burden extends to all the 
traffic these railroads carry, and thus the traffic of Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee and Mississippi and of all the 
American states whose traffic enters New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania is laid under tribute by these state enact- 
ments. ' 

Or, the proposition may be stated another way. The 
expense put upon the railroads by the full-crew statutes 
of these two states would pay the interest at five per 
cent upon a capital fund of more’than $34,000,000. By 
requiring an amount equivalent to the interest on this 
capital to be expended on useless employes—at least on 
employes as to which the other states were not con- 
sulted—instead of being used to obtain new capital, these 
two states have by their own independent action re- 
duced the borrowing capacity of the railroads to the 
extent of $34,000,000. That amount of capital would 
have bought 1,360 locomotives, or 3,400 steel passenger 
cars, or 34,000 freight cars, or 1,133,000 tons of steel 
rails, or would have block-signaled 13,600 miles of road. 

Thus, facilities immensely valuable to the traffic of 
the other states have been made impossible—not by 
their own action, but by the independent action of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

It is apparent that these and similar statutes which 
impose burdens and create discriminations violate the 
principle of just and equal treatment as against the 
states which have a more liberal policy, and constitute 
serious invasions of the field of regulation by the states 
which adopt them to the substantial prejudice of those 
which have not sought to obtain special or preferential 
treatment. 

Again, it may be asked, is it not a right of the states 
that no one state shall possess the power of imposing 
a burden which the people of other states must help 
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to bear, or of securing a preference for its own traffic 
over the traffic of the others? 


Congress Represents All. 


In order to secure equality of burden and of privi- 
lege and the benefit of an adequate and efficient trans- 
portation system, the power to regulate commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations was, by their own 
action, withdrawn from the individual states and con- 
ferred upon Congress, which represents them all. 

In fact, it may be truly said that the Constitution 
itself was the offspring of the insistent demand of the 
states for protection in trade against the other states. 
It is, therefore, peculiarly a right of the states to have 
this purpose fully and fairly carried into effect. 

It seems not unprofitable to turn from the problem 
of commercial regulation, considered only as a problem 
of peace, to the lessons we must learn in regard to it 
from the great events now occurring on the continent 
of Europe. 

It will be merely fatuous in us to close our eyes 
to the fact that the organization of society will be rev- 
olutionized in consequence of the historic developments 
of the past year. 

We had fondly dreamed that the possibility of great 
wars had disappeared in the purer light of civilization, 
and that the barbaric and savage instinct of nations 
had been obliterated by the advance of moral and intel- 
lectual principles among mankind. 

This dream has been rudely dissipated and the world 
has been made to realize that, when it comes to waz, 
there has been no advance in humanity or morality sinc: 
the Goths and Huns and Vandals fought and slew and 
pillaged fourteen centuries ago. The only difference is 
a difference in slaying power and in efficiency. These 
have advanced as science has marked out the way. The 
lesson has been taught, in the blood and agony and 
tears of nations, that hereafter, when it comes to the 
test, it is only the organized and efficient nation which 
can survive. 

The world has marveled to see a nation, with coim- 
paratively small territorial possessions, rise in arms 
against the strongest nations of the earth and defy them 
with all its organized energy and power. 

Whatever may be the ultimate result of this titanic 
struggle, the lesson of national efficiency has been taught 
and will never be forgotten. Its influence has reached 
even to this remote Western Hemisphere, and hereafter 
men will put a new value on our national union and will 
recognize the necessity for stronger and more perfect 
national organization to meet the dangers which all of 
us see may easily assail us. We have had it borne in 
upon us that the most militant and most efficient nation 
of Europe has outgrown its territorial limits and is look- 
ing for other lands to colonize, into which it will intro- 
duce its own national ideals, its own national efficiency 
and its own militant and aggressive spirit. 

If it should happeri that her policies embrace the 
acquisition and colonization of certain parts of South 
America, our Monroe doctrine would stand in the path 
of her ambition. Whatever course we may then pursue 
—whether we limit the application of this doctrine to 
North America or undertake to enforce it as to the 
entire Western Hemisphere—we shall be confronted by 
greatly increased international complications and will need 
both national power and national efficiency to deal with 
the conditions which will be certain to arise. 

Steam and electricity and science have done their 
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work and have made great nations essential to meet 
these mighty forces. The day of the small, weak, and 
defenceless state has passed just as the day of the sail. 
ing vessel and the wooden ship is gone. 

Wisdom requires us to recognize the change which 
these mighty forces and these mighty events have 
wrought. We cannot step backward and disintegrate our- 
selves into separate states. We must be efficient as a 
nation if we are to deal successfully with our national 
emergencies. 

National Efficiency. 


All this, I trust, will not involve us in the necessity 
of becoming a military nation, but it undoubtedly puts 
upon us the imperative obligation to organize our indus- 
trial life upon the most efficient basis. Our resources 
must not only exist, but they must be easily available. 
We must realize that the agitation must cease for a 
divided sovereignty in respect of functions which are 
in essence national. We must appreciate that efficient 
transportation is an essential condition of national effi- 
ciency, and if we are to halt or weaken our transportation 
systems at state lines, by permitting the imposition of 
burdens or the exercise of hurtful, inharmonious or un- 
wise regulation, we will make national efficiency im- 
possible. The creation of transportation facilities for a 
great nation is not the work of a day. It is a matter 
of slow and difficult growth and is the work of “forward 
looking” men, who must anticipate conditions and have 
facilities in readiness for use when they are needed. 


Is it wise for us to subject a matter of such universal 
concern and of such national importance to the uncer- 
tain policies and partial and inadequate outlook of a 
single state? The Constitution confides it to Congress, 
which represents the general welfare and common in- 
terests of all the states. The evolution of forces, the 
progress of events, and the growth of nations emphasize 
the wisdom and necessity of reposing the power of com- 
mercial regulation, which so essentially involves the na- 
tional interest and the national efficiency, in the hands 
of the authority which is alone responsible to all the 
people for the performance of national duties and the 
preservation of our national liberty. 


If it was to the interest of the individual states to 
have a single and impartial regulation of interstate com- 
merce and its instrumentalities when the question was the 
free introduction into New York of the firewood of Con- 
necticut and the dairy products of New Jersey, it is far 
more so now in view of the influential relationship which 
transportation has come to bear to our national efficiency 
and to the liberties and destinies of our people. For 
we must remember that in a period given up to a frenzy 
for overlegislation no business interest dependent for 
its stability upon the public confidence can long survive, 
if it is assailable, as the transportation business now is, 
on so many sides and from such an infinite variety of 
sources. 

We must realize that inevitably commerce will event 
ually be regulated exclusively by the federal govern- 
ment. The existing system of private ownership cannot 
1ong endure if it is to be permanently subjected to the 
increased burdens and conflicting policies of a dual, or 
of a many-sided regulation. It must be put under one 
master, with a harmonious and constructive policy, or 
it will inevitably fail. When this failure comes and gov- 
ernmental ownership takes the place of the present sys- 
tem, the states will be deprived of all power, and Con- 
gress alone will necessarily regulate every detail of rail- 
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road management and all the _ instrumentalities of 
commerce. 

It must also be realized that the regulation of in- 
terstate commerce and its instrumentalities is no viola- 
tion of the rights of the states, is no invasion of their 
prerogatives, is in no sense in derogation of their 
reserved sovereignty, but in reality is merely the specific 
performance of the contract which each state bargained 
for when it subscribed to the Constitution. It is their 
covenanted right, and the covenanted right of each of 
them, as well as their highest interest, that the com- 
merce in which one in common with another state is 
interested shall be regulated by the fair and impartial 
judgment of the authority which alone springs from and 
is responsible to ‘them all. 

As was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in McCullougn 
vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 405, in speaking of the powers 
of the federal government, of which one is the power 
to regulate commerce among the states and with foreign 
nations: 2 

It is the government of all; its powers are delegated by all; 
it represents all and acts for all. Though any one state may 


be willing to control its operations, no state is willing to allow 
others to control them, ' 


Perhaps in no state of the Union are these views 
more universally accepted than in the state of Tennessee. 

Like other states, she has been confronted with the 
great economic problems which have agitated and per- 
plexed the people. Temptation to seize an immediate 
and temporary advantage has been held out to her, as it 
has been presented to the other states. But her people 
have not been seduced into extremes or into the excesses 
of a shortsighted, narrow and destructive policy. 

They have built for the future, and, by their legis- 
lative history of constructive fairness, have pointed the 
way to better things and have established the position 
of their state high in the annals of the soundest states- 
manship of America. 


COAL OPERATORS LOSE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The denial, October 2, of the application of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Asociation for a rehearing in I. and S. 
No. 555 (Western Advanced Rate case) on the advances 
allowed in coal rates has been taken by some as indicating 
that the Commission will also deny the application of the 
railroads for a rehearing. That, however, is not a safe 
assumption. The facts differ so much that it is not at all 
logical to harbor such a conclusion, it is pointed out by 
those familiar with the facts. 


In the first place, even if the Commission granted 
a rehearing, on what would the testimony be taken? The 
Commission on September 30 lost all power over the tariffs 
proposing the advances on coal. The decision had re- 
ported that the carriers had justified the advances, Even 
if the Commission had not found them to be just, they 
would have become effective on that day unless the Com- 
mission had reported adversely. 


With regard to advances disallowed, the situation is 
somewhat different. The Commission modified its order 
directing that they be canceled on or before September 30, 
so that the cancellation need not take place until December 
31. But to enable the Commission to make that postpone- 
ment of the final decision, it was necessary for the rail- 
roads to change the effective date of the tariffs. They did 
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that and thereby saved the cost of filing new tariffs. That 
is all they received. ~ 

If the coal men had persuaded the railroads also to 
suspend the effective date of the advanced coal rates, 
then rehearing might have been had. The question as to 
whether the Commission could also hold up the advances 
it allowed in: its report was threshed out on September 28, 
and the conclusion was reached that the Commission 
would have no power to suspend the advances, even if the 
higher rates were published in new supplements that had 
taken the place of tariffs and supplements that supplanted 
the originals suspended in I. and S. No. 555. 

The railroads alone could have suspended the advances 
pending further investigation and report, but the Illinois 
operators probably did not think of that, and it probably 
would not have done them any good if they had, because 
the railroads are not anxious to go back over ground they 
have won. 

Complaint of Millers 

The members of the Kansas City Millers’ Club and 
other millers in the Southwest also desired to have the case 
reopened, so as to show the Commission that increasing the 
minimum on grain products from 30,000 to 40,000 causes 
discrimination against them to such an extent that millers 
having mills near state lines will lose large amounts. For 
instance, the miller in Kansas City, Mo., has to ship to 
points in Kansas on a 40,000 minimum, while the miller 
in Kansas City, Kan., ships’ to the same points under the 
Kansas minimum of only 24,000 pounds. Such a handicap, 
in a territory where there are few dealers that can handle 
40,000 pounds of grain products at one time, the millers 
assert, is ruinous. When they realized that the Com- 
mission had no power to suspend further that part of I. and 
S. No. 555, they filed a formal complaint, under sections 
2 and 3, setting forth the disadvantages under which they 
will labor if the Commission does not modify its order. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Transcontinental carriers, October 6, filed application 
for a fourth section order allowing them to extend the 
55-cént tate on iron and steel now prevailing from Chi- 
cago and Mississippi River crossings to Pittsburgh rate 
territory. 


The carriers are not to have without a fight the 
privilege of extending the 55-cent rate. The steamship 
interests that are opposing the grant of fourth section 
authority to the Southern Pacific and the Atchison to 
make a 40-cent rate on sugar, rice and cereals from 
Pacific coast points to Atlantic ports, via Galveston and 
New Orleans, are going to protest against further de- 
partures from the fourth section provisions, as modified 
by Fourth Section Order No. 124, on the ground that, in- 
asmuch as there has been no change in all-water rates 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the railroads cannot 
truthfully allege that they desire the privilege of giving 
Pittsburgh the 55-cent rate to meet competition. 

Frank Lyon, their attorney, is going farther. He is 
going to ask for a suspension of whatever tariffs may 
be offered to the Commission, on the ground that they 
propose undue discrimination at intermediate points, not 
warranted by competition at the coast points. In that 
protest it is thought some of the intermediate points 
will formally join. 


Steamship interests say the railroads are being 
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“worked to a frazzle” by shippers who claim that they 
are getting low rates by water. They assert that one 
little steamship that would be swamped if the shippers 
gave her one-tenth of the tonnage that usually moves 
by rail from Pittsburgh to Pacific coast points is the 
only factor in the all-water situation that did not exist 
when the Commission issued its Fourth Section Order 
No. 124 in the Intermountain case. They say that little 
ship is being used as a stalking horse and that the rail- 
roads are professing to meet actual substantial compe- 
tition, when, as a matter of fact, it is all theoretical, but 
that they are willing to be “worked” on the theory that 
by starting early to make low rates between the coasts 
they will discourage those who may be thinking of put- 
ting ships into the canal trade. 

On the other side, it is suggested that the steamship 
interests are not to be credited with altruism; that, on 
the contrary, they are taking the position, among them- 
selves, that they are getting as much business as they 
can handle, at least while the war continues, and that 
it would be foolish to reduce rates while there is such 
a scramble for ships to carry munitions to European 
ports. 

It is suggested that the steamship interests are not 
as greatly concerned about the welfare of the interior 
points as it suits their case now to profess. The interivr 
points, as a rule, have not been tearing their hair, at 
least not before the Commission, in violent protests 
against changes in the rule that on commodities from 
Missouri River points the rates to intermediate points 
shall not exceed the terminal rate; that on goods from 
Mississippi River crossings and Chicago, the excess shall 
not be more than 7% per cent; from Pittsburgh not 
more than 15 per cent, and from New York not more 
than 25 per cent. * 

The Commission, on occasion, has suspended tarifis 
naming lower rates so as to find out whether the dis- 
crimination resulting will be undue. It suspended black- 
strap molasses rates from Mobile to St. Louis and other 
points to find out whether there was discrimination 
against New Orleans. 

The Commission is accumulating a mass of corre- 
spondence bearing on the application of the carriers, so 
there will be no scarcity of fact or opinion when it gives 
hearings on that subject. No time has yet been fixed for 
the hearings. 

The application itself shows nothing as to the terms 
of the agreement that has been entered into between 
the lines east and west of Chicago. ‘It is understood, 
however, that the lines east will get a division amount- 
ing to 9.75 cents per,100 pounds. That division is a 
compromise. Before the 55-cent rate was made from 
Chicago and Mississippi River points the eastern lines 
réceived a division of 15 per cent of the then prevailing 
rate of 75 cents. When the 55-cent rate was proposed 
the eastern lines flatly rejected a suggestion that they 
should take a division amounting to 15 per cent on the 
new rate, or 8.35 cents. 

The compromise is that it shall be assumed that 
the new rate is 65 cents from Pittsburgh to the Pacific 
coast and that the eastern lines shall have, as their 
share, 15 per cent of 65 instead of 15 per cent of either 
the old or the new rate. 

Letters and telegrams already on file show that Chi- 
cago shippers, generally jobbers of iron and steel, op- 
pose the extension of the £5-cent rate to Pittsburgh. 
Communications from Pittsburgh show that the iron and 
steel men of that rate territory believe they should have 
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had the 55-cent rate from the day it became effective in 
Chicago. 

Communications from the steamship interests are to 
the effect that all-water rates are higher now than they 
were when the 55-cent rate was allowed to become effec- 
tive and that, therefore, there can be no allegation that 
the extension of the rate to Pittsburgh territory is to 
meet anything in the form of competition from the water; 
that if there is any competitive condition it is that cre- 
ated by the demand of Pittsburgh that that point of 
origin be placed on an equality with points of origin 
on the Mississippi, Chicago and Birmingham. 

Communications from the railroads indicate that the 
traffic officials believe that the competing points of origin 
should have been on an equality all the time, but, owing 
to inability to agree upon a division of the 55-cent rate, 
they were placed on inequality. 


The letters from the Pittsburgh district indicate, it 
is believed, that shippers in that territory think the 
American-Hawaiian, Grace and Luckenbach steamship in- 
terests, finding themselves without any serious compe- 
tition from the Atlantic to the Pacific on the all-water 
route, put up the rates from Atlantic to Pacific coast 
ports, so, that unless the extension of the 55-cent rate 
is allowed, they will be forced to pay a rail-and-water 
rate considerably higher than 55 cents from Mississippi 
River crossings. They say that when the 55-cent rate 
was put into effect, the steamship companies had in 
effect a rate of 30 cents, New York to Pacific ports, but 
that now it is 40. The local rate from Pittsburgh to 
New York is 16 cents, so that under the existing situa- 
tion the Pittsburgh mills pay a combination of rail-and- 
water of 56 cents, or one cent more than their com- 
petitors at Chicago pay all-rail. 

There is a suggestion that the divisions, if the ex- 
tension is permitted, will not be the same to all eastern 
roads; that some will get more than the 9.75 cents result- 
ing from the assumption that the new rate is 65 cents. 
That, however, even if a fact, will be of no interest to 
the Commission, in the absence of an impasse or in the 
absence of a showing that the division other than 9.75 
cents is being used to give a rebate. 


BOOK BY CARL K. GARTNER 





Carl K. Gartner, formerly of the Louisville (Ky.) 
bar, now an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is the author of a recently published work, in 
two volumes, entitled “Gartner’s Notes to Interstate 
Commerce Commission Reports,” prepared as a complete 
judicial history of every case decided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, from its creation, April 5, 1887, 
to June 13, 1914. The decisions included are reported 
in Volumes 1 to 30, inclusive, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Reports. 

The value of the work is in its arrangement, in alpha- 
betical and chronological order, of all cases cited, affirmed, 
followed, modified, quoted, or reversed, on the leading 
point involved in every case. This includes cases re- 
viewed by the federal courts, including the United States 
Supreme Court. Quarterly supplements will be issued, 
thereby keeping the work up to date. 


The work occupies a unique place in the field of 
interstate rate regulation, and, having been prepared with 
much care and accuracy, will undoubtedly be found in 
general use by the busy traffic man who needs to know 
the law. 
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Order is heaven’s first law, and Henry Talbott is on 
a celestial mission in the domain of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They call him chief of the Division 
of Indices, having great respect for the language spoken 
on the seven hills and as far away as Alba Longa. Un- 
less one knows where a particular thing is to be found, 
there is no order. Talbott thinks he is an humble fol- 
lower of that commissary-general of Cheops who kept his 
card index so carefully that he was 
enabled to carve on a lintel of a 
pyramid the daily consumption of 
garlic and onions, by the horde of 
slaves working on the _ structure 
that makes Cheops a word of con- 
tinuing reproach to modern engi- 
neers; of Adjutant-General Ains- 
worth, who made up a record of 
every soldier in the Civil War and 
followed it with one pertaining to 
every man in the army; and of 
Frank Harris Hitchcock, who, as 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, carded the voters 
of the nation, with an analysis of 
their antecedents and their “flops,” 
which, it is submitted, was some 
use of the card index. 

Talbott, born. at Waterloo, Illinois, 
in 1852, giving up four years at 
Harvard, to become helper to Mor- 
rison of Illinois, with his attempts 
to revise the tariff downward and 
remaining in Washington ever since 
1876, is more modest in his pre- 
tensions. His humility in that re- 
spect is really foolish, because it is 
comparatively easy to keep track of 
onions, garlic, soldiers and voters, 
but think about carding all the opin- 
ions of all the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners since there was one, 
on.all phases of the somewhat com- 
plicated subject of railroad regula- 
tion which has become common 
carrier regulation. When you have 
thought on that phase, think further 
on a carding of all the views that 
have been expressed by judges of 
state and federal courts. And then 
think of taking transparent Japanese 
water colors and smearing them 
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as to show, by means of different 
hues, when the different parts of 
the Act to regulate commerce were pieced together. A 
cursory glance at that book will show what a patch quilt 
that piece of legislation is. 

All these things has Henry Talbott done, with the 
help of a staff of eight capable young men, lawyers and 
students, who take such pride in their work they think 
themselves disgraced if they cannot locate, in twenty 
seconds, any point about which inquiry may be made, no 
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matter by whom. Their tools are nearly 500,000 index 
cards. 

Every paragraph ever uttered by the Commission, in 
an opinion, is carded, with a subject title, the card at 
the same time showing the opinion number, the docket 
number, the Commissioner, the date, the title of the case, 
the volume and page where the decision is to be found 
and the page on which the paragraph occurs—the latter 

to facilitate verification. Other 
cabinets contain citations from all 
cases in the courts relating to 
commerce, by’ subjects, covering not 
only federal, but also state courts; 
lists of all the commodities in- 
volved -in the opinions of the Com- 
mission, with the localities; a list 
of all the complaints filed with the 
Commission consecutively by docket 
number, and crossed alphabetically, 
with disposition and citations noted; 
all the defendants before the Com- 
mission by name of the road, the 
card showing cases in which it was 
involved; every station ever mea- 
tioned in _the opinions, the card 
showing the citation of all cases in 
which the town was named, and 
an index to the conference action 
of the Commission, though this, of 
_course, is confidential and only in- 
tended for the use of the Commis- 
sion, for ready reference. 

Then there is a host of minor lists 
segregating investigation and sus- 
pension dockets, fourth section ap- 
plications and orders which have 
gone to print, applications under 
the Panama Canal act, cases of the 
Commission which have reached the 
courts, and so forth, making it pos- 
sible to answer questions by tele- 
phone. And these queries come 
every day, not only from within the 
office, but from other departments, 
from outside attorneys and even 
long distance. 

From time to time the division 
compiles handbooks for the desks 
of the attorneys, examiners and cor- 
respondence divisions, and these are 
now generally supplied by the su- 
perintendent of public documents. 

Of course, there is material al- 
ready arranged for the press, for 
many volumes of reference, only held up for economy’s 
sake, the cost of printing being a serious drain on the 
appropriations for the Commission. 

Not only publications of the Commission are indexed 
by Talbott, but where, under congressional resolution, 
work of the Commission is printed, the volumes are sent 
here for indexing, as the ten volumes of testimony in 
the advanced rate cases of 1910 and the testimony of 
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the Five Per Cent case now being printed already cover- 
ing above 5,000 pages, with more to follow. 

Recent authors of works on rate regulation have 
been glad to avail themselves of the facilities of the 
Index Division, which are always cheerfully tendered, and 
most of these authors have been generous in their ac- 
knowledgments, not only verbally, but more substantially 
by contributions of their publications, all of which are 
valued. From each one something is added for the better- 
ment of the system. 

This is the most elaborate digest ever made or even 
attempted with regard to the work of a judicial or quasi- 
judicial body. It is an index that works, and works under 
all conditions. 

But that is not the only thing that Henry Talbott 
has done. As the right hand of Morrison, when that 
illustrious Illinoisan was trying to accomplish what is 
coming to be regarded as the work impossible—that of 
permanently revising the tariff downward—he started the 
reference work that is now being kept up by the ways 
and means committee, the first mover in all tariff revi- 
sions. 

It might be inferred that card indexing is Henry 
Talbott’s hobby. Wrong. The big-mouth bass has that 
honor. Of course, he is a fisherman, but he is the fisher- 
man whose interest is confined to one kind of fish—the 
big-mouth. That means he has gone so far as to know 
that the sac au lait of Louisiana, the crappie of the Poto- 
mac, and the calico bass, are all the same under different 
names; that the forked-tail or channel cat in the Potomac 
is not indigenous; and come to the conclusion that the 
big-mouth bass is the only fish that is worthy of the 
serious study of man. 

If this kindly, brown-eyed geologist—yes, he’s that, 
too, to such an extent that there is a fossil lily named 
in his honor—were married and had a son, the boy’s 
name would be Izaak Walton Card Index Deguerre Talbott 
—Deguerre because of the thousands his father has spent 
making the kodak combination successful enough to be 
called a trust. 


COAL AT ATLANTIC PORTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D..C. 

Shippers of coal to and through Atlantic ports are 
expecting a millennial condition to prevail at those places 
on or before the end of next March. They draw the 
inference from a notice recently given to shippers via 
Hampton Roads that the carriers serving the ports are 
about to put into operation the New York plan .of han- 
dling harbor deliveries and relegate what they term 
the “net rebated rates” put into effect Aug. 28, 1906, 
the date the Hepburn law became effective. 

More than 25,000,000 tons of coal are handled 
through New York harbor with less friction than the 
4,000,000 handled at Philadelphia and the 5,000,000 han- 
dled at Baltimore. It is believed that if the New York 
plan is used there will be a small reduction of rates 
on all coal handled at Philadelphia and a slight reduc- 
tion on part of the Baltimore tonnage. More than 12,- 
000,000 tons are handled through Hampton Roads, where 
the dumping charge is to be abolished, or consolidated, 
or merged in the pier rate. Recently changes have 
been made at Charleston, S. C., so that that port is 
now in line with Hampton Roads. The inference is that 
when the change is made at Hampton Roads Charleston 
will also be changed. 

The thought is that not far distant 


the time is 
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when coal coming to the ports will be just coal, re 
gardless of whether it is for cargo, bunker or harbor 
deliveries. At present there are distinctions, and when 
coal is supplied for government use a rate entirely 
unlike that applying on any other kind of coal is ap- 
plied. It has been alleged that the government rate 
has been charged on coal that was not going direct 
to the government. The claim is made by those who 
object that the government rate has been applied on 
shipments consigned not to the government but by an 
operator to himself at the point where delivery was to 
be made to the government, and the point being made 
that, unless the government is itself the consignee, the 
gOvernment rate is not applicable. Under the law the 
carriers have a right to carry free for the government 
if they desire, or at any other concession from the rate 
established for other shippers, on the theory that there 
can be no competition between the government and 
another shipper, because the government is not engaged 
in business in competition with private persons. 

These government rates, it is said, are to be abol- 
ished at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Hampton 
Roads and Savannah. In that way the carriers will 
probably be able to get back some of the money the 
government takes from them by insisting upon them 
carrying parcels on rates established before the gov- 
ernment undertook competition with the express com- 
panies. 


EASTLAND DISASTER FIGURES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Eastland disaster figures in a brief. filed with the 
Commission by Arthur B.° Hayes, in the complaint of 
the Indiana Transportation Co. against the Grand Rapids, 
Holland & Chicago Railway. It figures because, according 
to the brief, former Representative Diekema, of Holland, 
Mich., attorney for the railroad company, apparently hopes 
the Commission will decide against the complainant be- 
cause it had chartered the Eastland, for a temporary pur- 
pose, and on that day it overturned in Chicago River and 
caused the horror. Hayes castigates Diekema for assert- 
ing that the transportation company is not now performing 
the service on whieh it bases the complaint, leaving the 
inference that the disaster caused the Indiana Transporta- 
tion Co. to give up its business. — 

The Complainant seeks to compel the railroad de- 
fendant to enter into through route and joint rate arrange- 
ments with the boat line, and to establish physical con- 
nection between the dock and its rails. Hayes points 
out that Diekema’s assertion that the company has aban- 
doned the service is not true, but that it is continuing 
it. He admits that the record does not show what he 
asserts, but neither does the record show anything about 
the supposed discontinuance of the boat line with which the 
complainant seeks to force through routes, joint rates 
and physical connection, to form a route from Chicago 
to Douglas and Saugatuck, Mich. 

“Counsel for defendant had no right, under any view 
of the case, to state or create the inference that the 
service had been abandoned,” says the brief. “That 
information may have been conveyed to him by interested 
parties, and yet the most casual inquiry would have de 
veloped that his information was contrary to the fact. The 
constant iteration and reiteration:of this error throughout 
the brief seems to indicate that the defendant is hoping to 
win its case because of the unfortunate accident which 
occurred to a boat chartered for one day’s service by this 
complainant.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal ‘Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of seaman. a published by, West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
opyrig ‘ 












= LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Dilatory Pleas: 
(Ga. App.) Those amendments to the defendant’s 





plea which sought to abate the suit by reason of the 
prior pendency of a former suit upon the same cause 
of action by the plaintiff against one jointly liable with 
the defendant, and on which a settlement was alleged 
to have been had, were properly allowed by the court. 
The matter set forth in the amendments was not of a 
dilatory nature, but presented defensive matter affecting 
the merits of the pending action. A “dilatory plea” is one 
that merely delays the plaintiff's remedy upon the 
ground that the plaintiff is not entitled to recover at a 
particular time or in a particular court or action. A 
dilatory plea does not affect the merits of the cause of 
action, and the plaintiff may still seek his remedy by 
a new action, though such a plea may defeat the par- 
ticular suit—Shaw vs. Southern Ry. Co., 86 S. E., 95. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Ga. App.) The shipment (206 hives of bees) was 
made on March 24. 
necting carrier in May thereafter for $586, as the amount 
of actual loss occasioned by delay in the shipment. 
Attached to the claim was an affidavit of the claimant, 
dated April 5, setting out that the claim was for the 
loss of 32 colonies of bees, which were totally dead, 50 
colonies, of which a half were dead, and 122 colonies, 
of which a third were alleged to be dead, all because of 
unreasonable delay in transportation. The colonies were 
alleged to be of the value of $6 each. The petition alleged 
that 32 colonies were dead upon arrival, and that the 
remainder of the bees were in such condition on arrival 
that they afterward died from the effects of the hardships 
encountered by the delay in their handling, and asked 
damages in the sum of $1,450, this being for the total 
number of the colonies of bees at $8 each, less $193 
received for the hives in which they were housed. The 
evidence supported the petition. On motion of the de- 
fendant the court granted a nonsuit. Held, that the 
grant of the nonsuit upon the ground that the suit was 
not based upon the claim filed was error, and that the 
suit, in so far as it could be supported by evidence, was 
good for the $586 for which a claim had been filed with 
the last connecting carrier—Shaw vs. Southern Ry. Co., 
86 S. E., 95. 


















































LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 
Waiver, Notice of Claim: 

(Ga. App.) A stipulation in a contract of carriage 
that claims for loss or damage shall be made in writing 
to the agent at the point of delivery or at point of origin, 
within four months after the delivery of the property, 
may be waived by the carrier—Shaw vs. Southern Ry. 
Co., 86 S. E., 95. 

Where, within four months after the delivery, the 
shipper, or one authorized to do so for him, filed with 
the general freight agent of the delivering carrier (even 
though he did not reside at the point of délivéry) a 
written claim for loss or damage, and wheré the general 
freight agent made the claimant an offer on behalf of 
the carrier in settlement of the claim, which offer was 
refused, and he thereafter withdrew the offer and de- 

















A claim was filed with the last con- - 


clined payment of the claim, on the ground of non- 
liability, and no question was at any time raised as to 
failure to present the claim to the agent at the point 
of delivery, rather than to one high in authority, this 
amounted to waiver of such failure to file the claim with 
the agent. See Post vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 138 Ga., 763, 
765, 76 S. E., 45, and cases cited; Carter vs. Southern 
Ry. Co., 3 Ga. App., 35 (5), 59 S. E., 209; L. & N. R. R. 
Co. vs. Tharpe, 11 Ga. App., 471, 75 S. E., 677.—Id. 
CONNECTING CARRIERS. 

Liability Terminal Line: 

(Ala.) The mere fact that a through passage is sold 
over connecting railroad lines does not show such a rela- 
tion between them as to render the terminal line prima 
facie liable for any breach of contract or duty on the 
part of the receiving line—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Renes, 
68 So., 987. 

CARRIAGE. OF LIVE STOCK. 
Court’s Instructions: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action for injuries to a ship- 
ment of cattle, the charge held to sufficiently safeguard 
the carrier’s interest.—International & G. N. Ry. Co. vs. 
Frank, 177 S. W., 168. 

Evidence: 

(Iowa) In an action against a carrier for damages 
to a shipment of: live stock, evidence as to whether a 
certain station was a place at which there was sufficient 
work to keep an engine held properly excluded, as irrele- 
vant and immaterial.—Colsch vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 

Loading: ‘ 

(Iowa) In action against carrier for damages to 
shipment of live stock, questions as to weight and num- 
ber of animals which might be put in car without over- 
crowding held not irrelevant and immaterial.—Colsch vs. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 

Penalty for Confining Animals: 

(U. S. D. C.) A carrier held liable for the penalty 
imposed by act June 29, 1906, for confining animals in 
cars beyond the statutory time before making a com- 
plete delivery to the consignee.—United States vs. Phila- 
delphia & R. Ry. Co., 223 F., 202. 

A carrier of live stock held not subject to a penalty 
for violating act June 29, 1906, in failing to unload, feed 
and water cattle.—Id. 

CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Additional Service: 

(Fla.) A carrier rendering additional service to 
shippers or consignees in carrying freight to or from 
points on private or industrial sidetracks held entitled 
to reasonable compensation therefor.—State vs. Florida 
East Coast Ry. Co., 68 So., 761. 

Where a railroad delivers freight in carload lots on 
private sidings, which acts form no part of the trans- 
portation, it is entitled to charge therefor in excess of 
the actual cost.—TId. 
Consignee’s Liability: 

(Ala.) The consignee’s acceptance and removal of 
goods sold to it f. o. b. its station, knowing that the 
carrier was giving up a lien for freight undercharges, did 
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not obligate it to pay the freight charges beyond the 
amount stated.—-Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Southern 
Ferro Concrete Co., 68 So., 981. 

(N. Y. Sup.) In an action by a railroad company 
against consignors to recover freight charges, evidence 
as to plaintiff’s agreement to accept goods on condition 
of collecting the freight charges from the consignee held 
inadmissible.—Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Reifel, 154 N. Y. 
S., 203. 

In an action by a railroad company against the con- 
signors of certain goods to recover freight charges, evi- 
dence held insufficient to sustain a finding that plaintiff 
accepted the goods on condition of collecting from the 
consignee.—Id. 

Legal Rate: 

(N. Y. Sup.) A connecting carrier held bound to 
know that the lower of two conflicting rates was th2 
correct one, and could not justify refusal to deliver by 
holding for the higher rate.—Dreyfuss vs. Pennsylvania 
R. Co., 153 N. Y. S., 966. 

Parties to Action: 

(Ariz.) An initial earrier is not a necessary party 
to an action by the terminal carrier for freight charges, 
including charges advanced to the initial carrier, though 
the shipper claimed damages for negligence of the initial 
carrier.—Arizona Eastern R. Co. vs. Stewart, 149 P., 753. 
Sale of Shipment: 

(N. Y. Sup.) Where a consignee refused to pay the 
freight on a shipment of onions because of a mistake 
in the rate charged, a day and a half or two days was 
not a reasonable time for the carrier to wait, after send- 
ing a corrected bill, before selling the shipment.—Drey- 
fuss vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 153 N. Y. S., 966. 


NEW SCHEME ON COAL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A wrinkle in transportation rates that surpasses the 
one with regard to rates on iron and steel from St. Louis 
to Denver has developed at New Orleans with regard 
to rates on coal from Alabama mines, dealt with in !. 
and S. No. 569. In that case the Commission decided 
that the railroads would have to decide for themselves 
as to. whether they would raise the rate on coal, for all 
purposes, from $1.25 to $1.40 or leave in the existing 
rate of $1.25.so as to hold the trade in bunker coal. That 
decision was made because the carriers, in filing the 
tariffs that were suspended in I. and S. No. 569, tried 
to make the rate for New Orleans proper $1.40 and leave 
in effect the rate of $1.25 for bunker coal. The Com- 
mission held that that could not be done. 

But when the L. & N., New Orleans & North Eastern, 
Illinois Central and M. & O. filed tariffs they provided 
for absorptions out of the $1.40 rate that, if allowed to 
,become effective, would accomplish, by indirection, what 
the Commission said they could not accomplish directly. 
For instance, an absorption of 15 cents a ton was pro- 
vided on coal pla¢ed in ships, lighters or barges for 
points beyond the mouth of the Mississippi. New Orleans 
interests protested that that meant giving a rate of $1.25 
on bunker coal, just as the carriers proposed in the first 
instance. 

Other absorption items would have the effect of 
giving the plants on the river front coal on the $1.25 
rate if they called for it by means of lighters or tugs or 
barges. 
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The really interesting part of the matter is that the 
Commission has exhausted its ten months, allowed py 
statute, for suspending tariffs. The theory, therefore, is 
that the rate of $1.40 is in effect, so far as coal for New 
Orleans proper is concerned, and probably the $1.25 rate 
is in effect, so far as coal for ships and plants on the 
river front are concerned, although the Commission, on 
the afternoon of September 30, issued an order suspend- 
ing from October 1 to January 29 the parts of the tariffs 
providing for the absorptions. Some of them are sus- 
pended in whole and some in part only. 

The men of the Commission who handled the sus- 
pension proceedings were so uncertain as to what situa- 
tion was produced by the action of the carriers that they 
declined to make any announcement. as to what is accom- 
plished by -the suspension order. Usually they issue a 
memorandum for the benefit of the newspaper correspond- 
ents. 


MORE TIME FOR LUMBER ANSWERS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The request of the lumber manufacturers that there 
be a postponement of the effective date of the order 
of the Commission directing them to answer questions 
tending to show what relationship there ‘should be be- 
tween rates on lumber and articles manufactured from 
it has been granted. The answers ordered by October 
15 need not be in hand before December 15. 

The answers to these questions are to be used by 
the Commission in framing orders under its docket No. 
8131, which grew out of the complaint of Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd against the transcontinental lines charging dis- 
crimination because they hauled sash, doors and blinds 
at the same rates they charged on lumber itself going 
to the factories of the complainants, thereby deprivinz 
the Mississippi Valley mills of their markets, because 
users of sash, doors and blinds could order them from 
the Pacific coast mills and get them on freight rates 
no higher than the charges on the lumber which the 
Mississippi Valley mills had to use in making such 
manufactured articles. The Commission found undue di+- 
crimination and then decided to enter on a general in- 
quiry to determine what relation should be prescribed 
by it. 

Such an inquiry was necessary because the practices 
of the railroads varied in different freight territories. 
In some the rule that the manufactured article shall vay 
more than the raw material is followed, while in others 
it is not, the transcontinental roads, in many instances, 
failing to make any difference. In the Eastern Wheel 
Spoke Manufacturers’ case, the Commission suggested 
that there should be a difference, but as yet no fixed 
relationship has been agreed on by the carriers. Hence 
the activity of the Commission. 


REHEARING OF WESTERN CASE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A final vote is believed to have been taken by the 
Commission October 5 on the application of the western 
carriers for a rehearing in I. and S. No. 555. Commis- 
sioner Clements is on his way to San Francisco, and the 
thought is that the Commission disposed of the subject 
before he started. The subject was under consideration 
a large part of the day. 
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= Conducted by 

= CHARLES CONRADIS, 

Z General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

_ 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Rates on Mixed Shipments. 

Illinois —Question: “Shipper forwards a car of ma: 
terial subject to a rate of 75 cents per hundred pounds 
and includes in the said car about one thousand pounds 
of another commodity which is subject to a rate of $1.25 
per hundred pounds. In billing the shipment the billing 
clerk is not aware of the additional commodity having 
been loaded when the bill of lading is issued, and as a 
result the entire shipment is billed at the lower rate. 
Will you kindly advise the consequences of such a trans- 
action?” 

Answer: The matter of mixed carload shipments and 
the correct rate to apply thereto is one of tariff regulation 
or clasification. The tariffs of individual carriers pro- 
vide by rule for the inclusion of mixed shipments of 


Traffic Service Bureau, 


certain articles, and the exclusion of others; while the © 


prevailing rule in the classifications is that when mixed 
shipments are permitted the rate applicable is the’ one 
prescribed for the highest class of articles in the car, 
subject to the highest minimum weight for any class of 
articles in the car, provided that the total charges must 
not exceed charges arrived at by the application of car- 
load and minimum carload weight on any one kind of 
articles in the car, and less-than-carload rate on actual 
weight of the other kind. In the case of Card Lumber 
Co. vs. C. N. O. & T.-P. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion 
A-591, where the carrier subsequently discovered that the 
shipment consisted, instead of a straight carload of ma- 
hogany lumber, a mixture of oak and mahogany lumber, 
on which a higher rate was applicable, the Commission 
held that the higher rate was not unreasonable. In the 
case of Lee vs. L: S. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 101 (Traffic 
World, Jan. 7, 1914, page 276), the Commission held that 
a tariff which fails to provide a rate for a mixture which 
can be properly handled and transported without damage 
to destination, is unreasonable. See also Western Classi- 
fication case 25 I. C. C., 445 (Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, 
page 5). 
s + * 

Charges on Shipment to Replace Previous Shipment Lost. 

Tennessee.—Question: “A, located at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., made a shipment of four boxes of medicine and 
one box of almanacs, weight 102 pounds, consigned to 
B in Oklahoma; assume that shipment was sold f. o. b. 
destination. The rate from Chattanooga to Oklahoma is 
$1.56, and the minimum charge is 100 pounds at said 
rate. Shipment reached destination with one box short, 
Which A, at B’s suggestion, duplicated. A sent the dupli- 
cate shipment via express, instead of freight, as the 
charge by express was $1.08, whereas the charge by 
freight would have been $1.56, unless the rail carriers 
would have handled the shipment free of charges, ac- 
count of the first shipment checking short. In filing 
Claim against rail carriers, A includes in said claim the 
value of the duplicate shipment, plus express charges. 
The question involved is whether or not A has the right 
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to force rail carriers to pay express charges on the dupli- 
cate shipment?” 

Answer: In the case of Larkin Co. vs. Erie & West- 
ern Transportation Co. et al., 24 I. C. C., 645 (Traffic 
World, Aug. 10, 1912, page 258), the Commission hela 
that where a part of a shipment is lost through the fault 
of a carrier, under the terms of the uniform bill of lading, 
charges collected for that part should be refunded, and 
that if. a duplicate shipment is sent, the charges for 
the same should not exceed the charges collected on the 
lost part of the original shipment, based on its actuual 
weight. The Commission then suggested that a tariif 
rule be published to provide that where such an article 
was lost by the carrier, transportation will be given toa 
second article of the same kind to take the place of 
the first one without additional charge. 

In a rehearing of this case, 34 I. C. C., 106 (Traihe 
World, June 5, 1915, page 1233), the Commission modified 
its previous decision by allowing carriers to adjust penil- 
ing claims of the character above described upon their 
merits and without discrimination, if presented on or 
before July 1, 1915, as was done in the matter of filing 
claims, In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 29 I. C. C., 417 
(Traffic World, Feb. 28, 1914, page 413), and by recoim- 
mending to the carriers that they should publish tariffs 
on or before July 1, 1915, providing for the free move- 
ment of a shipment weighing 100 pounds or less when 
it is made to replace a part of a previous shipment 
which has been lost and upon which, as a part of a 
shipment, the charges will be less than if it were shipped 
alone. 

As the charges for the part of the original above- 
described shipment lost if shipped alone by freight would 
not have been less than the entire shipment, and assum- 
ing that the carrier did not have in effect at the time 
the duplicate shipment was made a tariff providing for 
the free carriage of duplicate shipments, it is our opinion 
that the carrier cannot lawfully refund the express 
charges incurred on the duplicate shipment in question. 

Po % % 


No Refund on Basis of Rate Not Effective When Ship- 
ment Moved. 


Missouri.—Question: “At the present time the rai!- 
road company which can name the lowest combination 
of rates on shipments destined to towns in the states 
of Arizona and New Mexico, can secure the business. 
One particular railroad company has a combination of 
rates which is about 7 cents per 100 lewer than the 
combination rates in effect via other lines. One railroad 
company quoted us rates based on combinations several 
weeks ago which were lower than they agree to protect 
at the present time. On account of this misquotation 
we are outstanding the freight charges on several cars. 
We could have secured the rate which we were quoted 
if we had used another line. Our opinion is that we 
would be entitled to a refund, if we were to make com- 
plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission showin; 
them that we were injured on account of being quoted 
a rate which would not be protected. We have been 
told by some of the representatives of the railroad com- 
panies ‘that we have no recourse, and that we are sup- 
posed to know the rates which are named in the tariffs. 
In our particular case there were various opinions as to 
whether or not the combination of rates applied. Finally, 
upon receiving a ruling from the Commission, the railroad 
company in question refused to further protect the com- 
bination of rates which they claimed previously could 
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be used. If you can refer us to a ruling or a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission which affects 
a similar case to ours, we will appreciate the favor very 
much.” , 

Answer: In rule 172, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, 
the Commission held, where freight was received by a 
carrier and bills of lading were issued therefor on Dec. 
21 and 29, 1908, and the freight was actually moved 
on Jan. 1, 1909, on which date a lower rate went into 
effect, “that the rate in effect on the date the carrier 
received the property for transportation is the lawful 
rate.” This is on the ground that section 6 of the act 
requires carriers to print, publish and file with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the rates for transporta- 
tion between different points on its route or those of 
its connections, and that the same cannot be made to 
apply to conditions other than those existing upon the 
date when such rates became effective, so that all who 
obtain transportation should be treated alike in the mat- 
ter of rates, and that all who avail themselves of the 
services of the carrier should be on a plane of equality. 
In the Matter of Through Routes and Through Rates, 12 
I. C. C., 164, C., I. & L. Ry. Co. vs. U. S., 219, U. S. In 
the case of Texas Pacific Ry. Co. vs. Muggs & Dryden, 
202 U. S., 242, the court held that one who has obtained 
from the carrier a rate less than the published rate filed 
with and approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and in force at the time, whether or not he knew 
that the rate obtained was less than the schedule rate, 
is not-entitled to recover the goods upon tender of any 
sum less than the schedule charges. Under these de- 
cisions, the Interstate Commerce Commission held, in 
the case of Poor Grain Co. vs. C., B. & Q. Ry. Co. et al., 
12 I. C. C., 418, that “if a mistake in naming a rate be- 
tween two given points is to be accepted as requiring 
the application of that rate by the carrier, the general 
principle of equality in rate, to secure which was the 
very purpose and object of the enactment of these several 
statutes, might as well be abandoned.” 


See rule 254, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, as hav- 
ing some bearing on your shipment. This rule reads, 
“through inadvertence a carrier quoted a northbound 
rate of 26 cents instead of a southbound rate of 29% 
cents. <A sale having been effected on the basis of the 
rate quoted, application is made for authority to refund 
on that basis. Then a few months after the date of the 
movement, the southbound rate was reduced to 17 cents. 
Held that reparation on the basis of the northbound rate 
must be denied, but that an application for authority 
to refund on the basis of the subsequently established 
southbound rate would be entertained.” 

* * * 


Party Entitled to Recover Reparation. 


Michigan.—Question: “I am referring to the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission In Matter 
of Freight Rates Birmingham District, Alabama and 
Various Central Association Points. This decision, 
on the 20th instant, and is retroactive from Oct. 1, 1914, 
time at which the original decision was rendered in- 
structing a reduction of 35 cents to a portion of these 
points. We are informed that under the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in similar cases, the 
buyer of pig iron is not entitled to reparation and that 
the producer or shipper is the only one who can collect 
overcharge claims. A clause in the contract reads: ‘This 
price is based on present tariff freight rate of .... per ton. 
In case tariff freight rate declines, buyer is to have the 
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benefit of such decline. In case tariff rate advances, 
buyer is to pay advance;’ also, ‘Freight cash, balance 
cash thirty days from average date of monthly deliveries.’ 
Now, to the writer’s mind, this contract, to be interpreted 
properly, would entitle the purchaser who actually pays 
the freight, even though this amount be deducted in re- 
mitting from invoice, is party to whom reparation should 
be given.” 

Answer: In the case of Hall Lumber & Tie Co. vs 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion A-279, 
where the consignee deducted from invoice 12 cents per 100 
pounds and charges were collected on basis of 12% cents 
per 100 pounds, the Commission awarded damages to the 
consignor on the basis of 12-cent rate as being the proper 
party entitled to the same. In the case of Sligo Iron Store 
Co. var St. L. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 28 I. C. C.,. 618 
(Traffic World, Jan. 10, 1914, page 56), where the freight 
charges were originally paid by the consignee, but were 
deducted from complainant’s invoice. price in the settle- 
ment of accounts, the Commission held that the consignor 
ultimately paid the freight and was entitled to the award 
of reparation. 


On the other hand, in the case of Standard Mirrer 
Co. et al. va. P.. R. BR. Co. et al., 32 1..C. C.,. 261 (Traffic 
World, Dec. 26, 1914, page 1166), where a certain allow- 
ance was made between the consignor and consignee for 
the benefit of the consignee, termed as a freight allow- 
ance or a trade discount, the Commission held that “the 
fact remains that in the case of High Point the allowance 
has not changed due to the charge prescribed in the 
freight rates. Even though it be considered a free allow- 
ance, it is nevertheless evident that the damage which 
has resulted from the exaction of rates found to have 
been excessive was borne by the complainants, the con- 
signees, and not by the manufacturers, or the consignors 
Complainants would still have been damaged to the ex- 
tent of the difference between the amount of the freight 
charges which they actually would pay and the amouut 
which they would have paid under the rates found to 
have been unreasonable, and reparation prescribed upon 
this basis would be the same as under the terms of our 
former decision.” 

It is our opinion that the stipulated clause in the 
contract of shipment in question is equivalent to an as: 
signment of interest from consignor to consignee, and 
that the consignee would be the proper party to sue for 
reparation. 

* + i. 


Two Points in State by Same Name, When Misrouting. 


Virginia —Question: “We have received order for 
shipment to Mason, Va., a point to which we have 
shipped a car each year for the past four or five years. 
Our bill of lading covering shipment simply showed 
Mason, Va., as destination, and rate used on former 
shipments to this point was inserted. No routing was 
requested by customer, hence none was shown in bill of 
lading. Our local agent signed the bill without changing 
rate and forwarded car to a Mason, Va., in another part 
of the state, using a higher freight rate, and the rail 
roads now demand that we pay return charges on car 
to proper destination, claiming that as there are two 
stations in Virginia called Mason, we should have given 
county location in bill of lading. even though we were 
not called upon to do so when car was offered for ship 
ment. On former shipments to this point county ref 
erence was not requested by the railroads, yet cars moved 
to proper destination. Does our failure to give county 
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October 9, 1915 


sponsibility for errors of this kind?” 
Answer: 






World, in reply to the questign from “Missouri.” 









by reason of it going to the wrong destination. It is 
our opinion that this decision, when considered in the 
meaning of rule 286 (f), Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, 
will apply to the shipment in question, and hold the 
carrier liable for the misrouting. While it does not ap- 
pear that specific routing instructions were given in the 
shipment under consideration, yet the fact that the rate 
to the correct destination was inserted in the bill of 
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location in bill of lading release the carrier from re- 


A somewhat similar question was answered 
on page 736 of the Oct. 2, 1915, issue of The Traffic 


In the case of Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M., K. & 
T. Ry. Co., Unreported Opinion 444, where there were 
two points in the state by the same name, although in 
different counties, and the correct rate and route were 
inserted in the bill of lading, but the carrier sent the 
shipment to the wrong destination, the Commission al- 
lowed reparation measured by the difference between _ 
the rate in effect to the correct destination and that paid 
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lading, and that the rate to the wrong destination was 
higher, placed the carrier within the proscription laid 
down in that rule, in the following words: “The obliga- 
tion lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrain 
from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions 
that cannot lawfully be complied with, or provisions 
which are contradictory, and therefore impossible of 
execution,” and required the carrier’s agent to first ob- 
tain definite instructions from the shipper before for- 
warding the shipment. Then, again, the fact that the 
consignor had frequently shipped other cars to their 
right destination, and in the same manner, might fairly 
charge the initial carrier with notice of the true des- 
tination, and as an expression of the consignor’s intentions. 

On the other hand, the shipment in question being 
an intrastate, and not an interstate, one, is not governed 
by the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by entirely by the State Corporation of Virginia, and it 
is possible that their rulings have not been wholly in 
accordance with those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

















Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
wil) be noted elsewhere. 


October 11—Alexandria, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
8230—Williams Stave Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
80984—Williams Stave Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. 


October 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
7026—Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. M. K. & T. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
w48—Same vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 11—Louisville. Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
7971—Henderson Cotton Mills vs. Louisville & Nashville et al. 


October 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gutheim: 
$265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
et al. 
7969—National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & 
O. et al. 
7988—Cheese Dealers’ Association Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
7987—Same vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
October 12—Shreveport, La.—Examiner McGehee: 
|. & S. 660—Fire brick rates to Louisiana points. 
7981—S. S. McCollough vs. Gulf & Sabine River R. R. et al. 


October 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
1. & S, 621—Broom corn to Frankfort, Ky. 
October 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. No. 604—Official Classification ratings. 
l. & S. No. 623—Export grain rates. 
October 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 680—Grain products transit regulations, 
October 13—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Brown: 
6623—St. Matthews Produce Co. v. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
October 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
8011—-Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8012—Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 14—Argument, Washington, D. C.; 
I. & S. No. 619—Rates on lumber to eastern cities. 
|. & S. 593—Rates on glucose from Chicago. 
7412—Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7608—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. et al. 


October 15—Clarksdale, Miss.—Examiner McGehee: 
7948—City of Clarksdale, Miss., et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
October 15—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. No. 616—Rates on harness to Oklahoma points. 
|. & S. No, 144—Rules and regulations governing diversion, 
reconsignment and other privileges on coal, coke, iron ore 
and other commodities handled by carriers at Detroit. 
7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
5860—Petition of the Morgantown & Kingwood R. R. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodward: 
1. & S, 596—Rates on pig iron from Virginia furnaces. 
October 15—Dubuque, Ia.—Examiner Bell: 
| & S, 688—Class rates to lowa pvints. 
October 146—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
7662—Grand Rapids Association of Commerce et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
~~ Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R, R. 
oe ‘ 
7668—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 































































Docket of The Commission 


se igen Car Co. et al vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada 
et al. 
7951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs .Michigan Central 
R. B. Co. et.al. 
noe smannner of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. 
. Co. et al. 
7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. et al. 
7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. Railway Co. et al. 
October 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Brown: 
8034—Ohio Association of Creamery Owners and Manufactur- 
ers vs. B. & O. et al. 

October 18—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Commissioner Harlan: ; 
6210—In the matter of rates on iron ore, C. L., from Lake Eri 
ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

$026—Wheeling Steel and Iron Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 
6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
October 18—New Albany, Miss.—Examiner McGehee: 
8037—J. U. Wicker et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 
October 18—Green Bay, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 692—Class rates from Michigan and Wisconsin points. 
October 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Brown: 
8025—Goldcamp Mill Co. vs. N. & W. R. R. Co. 
October 19—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Brown: 
\. & S. 670—Rates on petroleum products from Kansas points 
October 20—Oshkosh, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 
t. & S. 694—Lumber to C. M. & St. P. Ry. stations. 
October 20—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McGehee: 
7733—T hoele-Phillips Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
October 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
\, ons S. 681—Packing-house products from Oklahoma City, 
a. 
|, & S. 684—Stopping of cars in transit to complete loading or 
to partially unload. 
October 22—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Commissioner Harlan: 
7779—Monassen S. W. Ry. Co. vs. the Pittsburgh & L E. 
R. H..Ce,. 
October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
aes. ey? a eae & Norfolk Steamship Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
Oo. et al. . 
8082—F reight Adjustment Steering Committee of Charleston, 
z Se vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry Co. 
October 25—Peoria, Il]l.—Examiner Bell: 
8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
|. & S. 668—Illinois grain rates. 
October 25-26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
7352—Traffic Bureau Commercial, Club of St. Joseph vs. Chi- 
cago & North Western Ry. Co. et al. 
7447—Traffic Bureau Commercial Club of Atchison vs. Same. 
7501—Dept. of Traffic Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
7461—Council Bluffs Commercial Club vs. Chicago & North 
Western Ry. Co. et al. 
7311—Traffic Bureau Commercial Club of Sioux City vs. Same. 
October 27—Washinston, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
* en Coal Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
o. et al. 
October 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Bell: 
* I. & S. 666—Western grain rates, 
October 27—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
7869—Steamship Great Northern. 
4800—Scloss-Sheffield Co. vs. lz. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
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October 28—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
6901—Andreas Gunderson vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 
— Northern Colorado Fuel Co. vs. C. W. & E. R. R. Co. 
et a! , 
7796—South Canon Coal Co, et al. vs. Colorado Midland et al. 
7790—American National Live Stock Association et al. vs. 
Oregon Short Line Railroad et al. 
October 29—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 461 and 869. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
%7584—Lafayette Chamber of Commerce vs. M., L. & T. S. S. 
& R. R. Co. et al. 
7573—F. S. Royster Guana Co, vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
October 30—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
7736—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central et al. 
7737—Paducah Board of Trade vs. C., B. & Q. et al. 
7738—Paducah Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry. Co.: et al. 


November 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
6168—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Illinois Central. 


November 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* |. & S. 636—Rates on broomcorn to Cincinnati. 
* a ee of the Associated Oil Co. and the Sou. Pac. 


Oo. 
* i ano Shippers’ Association et al vs. Ann Arbor 
. R, et al. 
* ar: ie or ae Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. 
0. et al. 
* - = potren Lumber Co. vs. Morgantown & Kingwood 
. R. et al. 
‘November 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 7835—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
* —s Milk Exchange vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 
et al, 
* 7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 7809—Beaver Valley Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
* 7777—Chamber of Commerce, Washington, et al., vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S, 71—Rates on coal and coke from points on L. & N. 
to points on the Big Four. 
1. & S. 321—Rates on coal from Virginia mines. 
1. & S. 625—Rates on coke from Virginia points. 
1. & S. 633—Rates on coal from Virginia mines. 
3771—Stonega Coal and Coke Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
I 
7 


* 


ovember 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

. & S. 662—Terminal regulations at Boston. 

+ ae Dock and Storage Warehouse Co. vs. B. & M. 

>. ae 

* 1, & S. 613—New York-Jersey City ferry rates. 

November 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

*1,. & S. 286—Wheat rates from Oklahoma to Memphis and 
other points. 

* 7806—Marshall Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
et al. 

* 6000—Federal Glass Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 7766—C. M. & St. P. R. R. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

* sad nes Seating Co. vs. Grand Trunk West. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* 7735—B. Frankfeld & Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 7761—Traffic Bureau of the Toledo Commercial Club et al. vs. 

Cc. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7583, Sub. No. 28. San Francisco Chamber of Commefce, 
for the Lennon Lime and Cement Co., vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching charges at San Fran- 
cisco. Asks for reparation, 

No. 7597, Sub. No. 24. Los Angeles Warehouse Co. et al. vs. 
Atchison et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable switching charges of $3.50 per 
car at Los Angeles. Asks for reparation. 

No, 8188, Sub. No. 1. The Pacific Coast Meat and Provision Co., 
Los Angeles, vs. Atchison. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of sheep, 
Cc. L., from Arizona to Los Angeles, single deck rates being 
assessed on double deck cars. Asks for reparation. 

No. 8347. Peoria (IlJ.) Board of Trade vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential through rates 
on grain and grain products from Peoria to points in Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association territory and unduly 
discriminatory rates against Peoria in that proportional rates 
are held to be not applicable on grain shipped on local rates 
to Peoria from points from which higher interstate through 
rates apply. Ask for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates and reparation. ’ 

No. 8348, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Against alleged unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory 
provisions in tariff for rough material, leading to the as- 
sessment of unreasonable, unjust and discriminatory rates on 
shipments of rough lumber from Okolena, Ark., to Morehouse, 
Mo. Cease and desist order. the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 8349. Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce Freight and 
Traffic Division, North Indianapolis Cradle Works, vs. St. 


## Deen et 





Louis & San Francisco et al. 

Against the assessment of rates on snath stick in the rough 
8c higher than the lumber rates, on shipments from Luxora, 
Ark., to Indianapolis 


Ind., as unreasonable and unjust. Ask 
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for the embodiment of a provision in the tariffs to cover 
snath stick material and the application thereto of the 
lumber rates, also for reparation. 

No. 8350. . R. Fifer Lumber Co., Hannah, N. D., vs. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of lumber 
from points in Washington to North Dakota points due to 
alleged failure to observe shipping instructions. Reparation 
asked for. 

ue ey American Beet Sugar Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
et al. 

Against a rate of 85 cents on suagr in bags, barrels or 
boxes, from points of origin in California to points in Texas, 
as unjust and unreasonable. Also against a rate of 44 cents, 
Cc. L., from New Orleans to points on the lines of the de- 
fendant carriers as unjustly preferential in favor of the re- 
fineries at New Orleans, also against a carload minimum of 
36,000 pounds from the California points as compared with a 
24,000 pound minimum from New Orleans to the same Texas 
destinations. Ask for a rate that shall not exceed the New 
Orleans rate of 44 cents by more than 23 cents, and for the 
establishment of the 24,000 pounds minimum and reparation. 

No. 8352. C. T. Willard Co., Inc., Kushequa, Pa., vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on roofing brick between 
Kushequa, Pa., and Edmonton, Alberta, Can. The establish- 
ment of maxima rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 8353. Madison (Wis.) Board of Trade et al. vs. Chicago & 
Southwestern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable class rates from Madison, Beloit, 
Janesville, Stoughton and Watertown, Wis., to destinations in 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine and the District of Columbia, by reason 
of the absence of joint through rates, the rates being made 
up of proportionals made up of Official and Western Classifi- 
cation rates. Ask for cease and desist order and the estab- 
lishment of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 8354. The Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al. Against the establishment of a 
40,000 pound minimum on grain products from points of 
origin in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas and elsewhere as discriminatory when compared with 
the 30,000 pound and 24,000 pound minimum maintained in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin and against the any quantity rates maintaining in south- 
eastern, Carolina and Mississippi Valley territory. Ask for 
the establishment of a uniform minimum. 

No. 8355. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, vs. 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fruit wrapping paper, un- 
figured, C. L., from Floriston, Cal., and Camas, Wash., to 
Sanford, Fla. Asks for just and reasonable through rates and 
reparation amounting to $2,365.32. 

No. 8356. Champion Fibre Co., Hamilton, O., and Canton, N. C., 
vs. Southern Ry. 

Against a rate of $2.85 per ton on bulk sulphur from 
Charleston, S. C., to Canton, N. C. Asks for a subsequently 
published rate of $2.50 and reparation amounting to $1,254.84. 

No. 8357. J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern et al. 

Against a rate of 12% cents on carload shipments of logs, 
Roland, Ill., to Huntingburg, Ind., as unjust and unreasonable, 
and in violation of the Fourth Section, inasmuch as it exceeds 
a rate of 11 cents to Lincoln City, Ind., to which Huntington 
is intermediate. The establishment of maxima rates asked 
for and reparation. 

No. 8358. Riverside Western Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Midland 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a shipment of gaso- 
line from Glenpool, Okla., intended for Alton, Ia., and mis- 
routed. Reparation asked for. 

No. 8359. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. Maine Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the assessment of the sixth class rate of 17 cents 
on shipments of box shooks from Smiths Falls, Me., to Wil- 
mington, as unreasonable and unjust. Ask for the restablish- 
ment of a commodity rate of 15 cents previously in effect 
between the points named, and reparation. 


No. 8360. The Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 


Against a rate of 3.1 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
saw logs from Spur 294 and Peck Spur, Mich., to Green Bay, 
as et, unreasonable and discriminatory. Ask for the ap- 
plication of a rate of $3 per thousand feet and reparation. 

No, 8361. S. J. Dean, Crary, N. D., vs. Oregon-Washington 
R. R. & Nav. Co. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
shipments of apples, Walla Walla, Wash., to Spokane. 
Reparation asked for. 

No. 8362. Bell-Rogers Produce Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on oranges, Plant 
City, Fla., to Alexander City, Ala. Ask for a cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable joint through 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8363. James Crawford, El Paso, Tex., vs. Texas & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et. al. 

Unjust and unreasonable proportional rate of 25 cents on 
carload shipments of pine ties up to El Paso, Tex. Cease 
and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 8364. R. Hudson Burr et al., R. R. Commissioners of 
Florida, vs, Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. A 

Unjust, unreasonable, excessive and discriminatory rates on 
coal from Birmingham group points to Quincy, Tallahassee, 
Madison, Monticello and Apalachicola, Fla. Cease and desist 
order asked for and the establishment of rates on the same 
relative basis as the rates to Thomasville, Ga 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 

: in Classification No. 53 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26. 
Docket No. 571—10:00 A. M. 


Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Western Classification Committee. 

Terra Cotta, Building: Loose, L. C. L., second class; packed 

‘ in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in pack- 

ages named or loose, packed in excelsior, hay, straw or 

similar packing material, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Item 27, Page 312.) 








Docket No. 572—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Mohair Cloth Scrap, in bags or boxes, fourth class, 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 573—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 





Scales: 

Automatic: 

Coin Operated, in boxes, class D1. 

Counter, computing or non-computing (see Note 1): In 
boxes or in locked shipping cases, L. C. L., first class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), four class. 

Factory or Warehouse (see Note 2): In boxes or crates, 
L C. L, first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Milk Weighing, in boxes or crates, class D1. 

Live Stock or Wagon: K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L, 
second class; K. D., in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Railroad Track: K. D., iron bearings, frames and levers, 
loose or in packages, beams and small parts in boxes, 
L. C. L., second class; K. D., loose or in packages as 
specified for L. C. L., shipments, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Warehouse, Depot or Factory, portable or stationary,. other 
than Automatic, Factory or Warehouse Scales: Wheeled, 
K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; not 
wheeled, K. D., in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; 
wheeled or not wheeled, K. D., in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
fourth class. 

Seales not otherwise indexed by name: In boxes, L. C. L., 
second class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Automatic, Computing or Non-Computing Counter Scales (see 
Note 1), Automatic Factory or Warehouse Scales (see 
Note 2), Live Stock or Wagon Scales, Railroad Track 
Seales, Warehouse, Depot or Factory Scales, portable or 
stationary, other than Automatic Factory or Warehouse 
Seales or Scales not otherwise indexed by name, loose or 
in packages as provided for straight C. L. shipments, 
mixed carloads or in mixed carloads with Live Stock or 
Wagon Scale Foundation Frames, iron or steel, or Scale 
Beam Boxes, loose or in packages, will be taken at the 
highest rating provided for C. L. quantities of any article 
in the shipment, minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B). 

Note 1—Ratings for Automatic Computing or Non-Com- 
puting Counter Scales apply on the type used by butchers 
or grocers, 

Note 2—Ratings for Automatic Factory or Warehouse 
scales apply on the type used for weighing free running 
materials such as cement, coal, grain, gravel or rock, 

; and liquids such as oil, water or syrup. 
Scale Parts: 

Foundation Frames, Live Stock or Wagon Scale, iron or steel: 
Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., fourth class: loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Scale Beam Boxes: Loose, L. C. L., second class; in boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
eee weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
classA, 

(Cancels Items 19, Page 232, and 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13 and 14, 
Page 293.) 


Docket No. 574—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 





Baskets or Hampers: 

Ambulance, in boxes, bundles or crates, one and one-half 
times first class. 

Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Shipping: Banana, sheet veneer or 
stave veneer: Not nested, loose or in bundles, L. Cc. L., 
class D1; nested, in bundles or crates (see Note), L. C. L., 
first class; loose or in bundles, C. L., minimum weight 


19,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class, 
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Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Shipping, not otherwise indexed by 
name: Sheet Veneer or Stave Veneer (see Note 2): With 
covers, covers detached, bodies nested, in bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. With- 
out covers, bodies nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
18,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. With cov- 
ers and without covers, loo“e or in packages, mixed C. L., 
a weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class A. 

Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Till Baskets or Till Boxes: 
Not nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times first 
class; not nested, in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class; 
nested, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; 
nested, in packages named, C. L.,. minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class; nested and not 
nested, in packages provided for straight C. L. shipments, 
mixed C. L, minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. ; 

Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Till Baskets or Till Boxes: Veneer: 
S. U., not nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight. 10,000 pounds 
(subject to RuJe 6B), second class. Nested, in bundles or in 
crates completely filled, L. C. L., first class; in packages 
named, C. L.. minimum weight 18,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. Nested or not nested, in packages 
named, mixed C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B). third class. K. D., in bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30.000 pounds, class B. 

Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Sheet Veneer or 
Stave Veneer Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Shipping Baskets or 
Hampers, not otherwise indexed by name (see Note 2), or 
Veneer Berry, Fruit or Vegetable Till Baskets or Till Boxes, 
loose or in packages as provided for straight C. L. ship- 
ments and Box or Crate Material, wooden, in shooks or 
panels, not otherwise indexed by name, loose or in pack- 
ages as provided for straight carload shipments, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class B. 

Ladies’ Work or Infants’ Toilet, with or without interior fit- 
tings or upholstering, in boxes or crates, class D1. 

—- fitted for or with utensils, in boxes or crates, class 


Paper: 


Refrigerator, in boxes or crates, one and one-half times 
first class, 

Baskets or Hampers, not otherwise indexed by name: Bam- 
boo, Grass, Rattan, Reed Straw Twisted Paper Fiber, Wil- 
low or Wood, separate or combined: 

Splint or Stave: Overhandled: Not nested: Loose or in 
bundles, L. C. L.. four times first class; in bundles of four 
Or more, ends placed in each other, L. C. L., four times 
first class: in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class D1. 

Splint or Stave: Other than Overhandled: Not nested, in 
bundles, L. C. L., four times first class; in bundles of 
three (3) or more, two completely enclosing the others, 
L. Cc. L., four times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., class Dl. Nested (see Note 1), in bundles, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class. 

Splint or Stave: Overhandled or Other than Overhandled: 
Loose or in packages. C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Other than Splint or Stave: Overhandled: Not nested, loose 
or in bundles, L. C. L., four times first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., class D1. Nested (see Note 1): In 
bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 


class. 
Other than Splint or Stave: Other than Overhandled: Not 
nested, loose or in bundles, L. C. L., four times first 


class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Dl. Nested (see 
Note 1): In bundles, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class. 

Other than Splint or Stave: Overhandled or Other than 
Overhandled, loose or in packages, C. L.. minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Mixed carloads of Splint or Stave and Other than Splint or 
Stave, loose or in packages, will be taken at the highest 
rating provided for carload quantities of any article in 
~ weet minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 

ule , 

Canvas. with metal or wooden frames, covers or bottoms: 
S. U., loose, class D1; S. U., nested, in bundles or crates, 
one and one-half times first class; folded flat, in bundles 
or crates, first class. 

Fibre, chemically hardened: Not nested, loose or in pack- 
ages, class D1: nested in bundles, one and one-half times 
first class; in boxes or crates, first class. 

Paperboard, flat or folded flat, in boxes or crates, first class. 

Wire: Not nested, in bundles class D1: not nested, in boxes 
or crates, class Di; nested, in bundles, first claSs; nested, 
in boxes or crates, first class, 

Note 1—Rule 19 wil govern, except the word “one-half 
(%) of its height’? may be substituted for one-third (1%) 
of its height.” 

Note 2—Ratings apply on the type of Overhandled 
Shippine Containers commonly known as ‘Climax’ Bas- 
kets and on the type of Other than Overhandled Shipping 
Containers known as Fruit or Vegetable Hampers or Jer- 
sev Peach Raskets. Overhandled Baskets must have 
handles detached or folded to sides. 

(Cancels Items 23 to 30, Page 116; 1 to 9, Page 117; 10, Page 
126, and § and 6, Page 336.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27. 
Docket No. 575—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery and Machines: Concrete Mixing Machines, K. L., 
in boxes, barrels or crates, L. C. L., third class. 
(To amend Item 362, Supplement No. 8.) 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


September 30, in I. and §S. No. 722, the Commission sus- 
pended from Oct. 1, 1915, until Jan. 29, 1916, schedules in tariffs 
of the Chicago & Northwestern and other carriers specified. 
The suspended schedules provide increases and reductions in 
class rates on traffic moving between points in southern Wis- 
consin and points in Illinois and between stations in Illinois 
and points in lowa. These advances and reductions are brotight 
about by a change in the classification. At present these rates 
are goverened by the Illinois Classification. It is proposed 
by carriers to apply Western Classification. The present rate 
on scrap leather, in less than carloads, from Milwaukee, Wis., 
to East St. Louis, Ill., is 33.1 cents per 100 pounds. The proposed 
rate under the Western Classification is 26 cents per 100 pounds. 
The rate on scrap leather from Chicago to East St. Louis is 
27.5c cents. The proposed rate from Milwaukee exceeds the 
rate from Chicago by 1.5 cents per 100 pounds, contrary to the 
provisions of the Fourth Section of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, The present rate on hardware from Milwaukee to East 
St. Louis is 33.1 cents. The proposed rate is 42.2c cents per 
100 pounds. Rates between other points are similarly affected. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 720, the Commission sus- 
pended from Oct. 1, 1915, until Jan. 29, 1916, Item No. 190, Sup. 
No. 6, to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 10983. The 
suspended item increases by 2 cents per 100 pounds the rate on 
cement from East Chicago and Buffington, Ind., to International 
Falls, Minn. The present commodity rate is 16 cents per 100 
pounds and the proposed rate is 18 cents per 100 pounds. 

October 4, in I. and S. No. 658, the Commission further 
suspended from Oct. 8, 1915,.until April 8, 1916, items in the 
following tariffs: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Sup. 69 to I. C. C. No. 2596. 

Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 490. 

The suspended items increase rates on lumber and cooper- 
age stock from Thebes, Ill., and other points to St. Clair and 
other points in Michigan. They first were suspended from June 
10 until October 8. ; 

October 4, in I. and S., No. 657, the Commission further 
suspended from Oct. 6, 1915, until April 6, 1916, Sup. No. 1 to 
Canadian Northern I. C. C. No. W279. The suspended supple- 
ment increased rates on lumber, carloads, from International 
‘alls, Minn., to various destinations in Canada. It was sus- 
pended originally from June 8 to October 6. 

October 5, in I. and S. No. 723, the Commission suspended 
from Oct. 8, 1915, until Feb. 5, 1916, Item 305, St. Louis & San 
Francisco I. C. C. No. 6815. The suspended item contains pro- 
visions having the effect of restricting the territory as to points 
of origin located on the St. Louis & San Francisco from which 
uncompressed cotton may be drawn for compression in transit 
at Weleetka, Okla. 

October 5, in I. and S. No. 656, the Commission further 
suspended from Oct. 8, 1915, until April 8, 1916, schedules in 
Sups. 4 and 6 to New York Central (C. I. & S. series), I. C. C. 
No. 1698. They increase rates on stone, carloads, from Kan- 
kakee, Ill., to various interstate points. They first were sus- 
pended from June 10 and July 15 until October 8. 

October 6, in I. and S. No. 724, the Commission suspended 
from Oct. 7, 1915, unti] Feb. 4, 1916, Sup. 9 to Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis I. C. C. No. 2148A. The suspended supple- 
ment cancels joint rates on coal from mines on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis in Tennessee to Gainesville, Ga., and 
various other destinations on the Southern Ry. The proposed 
combination rates are from 10 to 70 cents per ton higher than 
the present joint rates. For illustration, the present joint 
rates from Bon Air, Tenn., and group to Gainesville is $1.80 per 
net ton. The proposed combination rate is $2.20. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC,CLUBS 


The inaugural fall dinner will be given by the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia, at the Adelphia Hotel, Monday, 
October 11, 6:30 p. m. William H. Berry, collector of 
customs, will address the members. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis will have 
its first monthly dinner Monday, October 18, at the Hotel 
Severin. The speakers and their subjects will be: 
William L. Taylor, Monon Railway attorney, “The Pan- 
ama Canal—Its Effect on the World’s Transportation:” 
A. E. Kalter, E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co., “Agriculture,” 
and J. W. Adams, deputy prosecutor of the Criminal 
Court. 

To September 13 the total number of new members 
obtained by the Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., was fifty- 
five, making the membership two hundred and forty-eight. 
Thirty-five of the new members were obtained by the 
shippers and twenty by the railroad men. There will be 








a celebration at which the vanquished railroad men will 
be required to minister to the wants of their conquerors. 
The October bi-monthly meeting of the Traffic Club 
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of Cleveland will be held Monday, October 18, at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club. Dinner will be served in the 
private dining-rooms on the eighth floor, at 6 p. m. 
Following the dinner there will be a short business 
meeting, after which the members will be entertained 
by Charles Edbert Grand, impersonator, and an orchestra. 
It is expected there will be a large attendance at this 
meeting, which will be the opening of the winter season. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 
announces that A. M. Taylor is appointed manager of 
news bureau, with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 

William G. Wheeler, who three years ago was Ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel for the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, has been appointed general so- 
licitor for the company, the title of assistant general 









































Photo by Matzene. 
WILLIAM G. WHEELER. 


counsel recently being changed to general solicitor. He 
will share this office with C. C. Wright in the general 
offices of the company, Chicago. Mr. Wheeler first be- 
came affiliated with the company in 1909 and in 1912 
he was elevated to the position of assistant general 
counsel. He has handled many important matters for 
the company. Mr. Wheeler is well known in legal circles 
and is considered a first-class lawyer, particularly in the 
railroad branch of practice. He was born in Janesville, 
Wis., and practiced his. profession there from the time 
of his admission to the bar in 1909. He was also active 
in politics and held important offices, such as district 
attorney, member of the Wisconsin legislature, clerk of 
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court. Mr. Wheeler was United States attorney for the 
western district of Wisconsin from 1901 to 1909, retiring 
to become associated with the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. 


H. A. Ingwersen is appointed general agent of tie 
United Fruit Co., with office at Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

Walter L. Newberry has been apopinted freight ‘so- 
licitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., with office at 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. A. Boyle has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

A. L. Burford is appointed assistant general attorney 


of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ocklawaha Valley Railroad Co. announces the 
appointment of James R. Murphy, agricultural and immi- 
gration agent, Palatka, Fla. 

L. C. Finkle has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with office at Cincinnati, O., 
vice E. H. Smith, resigned. 

S. Y. Henderson has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Ocilla Southern Railroad, with 
headquarters at Hawkinsville, Ga. 


L. Osborn has been appointed division freight agent 


of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 


at Hutchinson, Kan., vice J. B. Rishel, who died. 

Russell S. Underwood is appointed special repre- 
sentative of the freight department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., with headquarters in Baltimore, Md 

The Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway announces 
that H. McFarlane is appointed assistant traffic manager, 
with headquarters at New Meadows, Ida., vice E. D. 
Perkins, resigned. 


A. C. Littlejohn, traveling freight agent of the Queen 


_ & Crescent Despatch, has been appointed commercial 


agent, with headquarters in New Orleans, La., vice A. B. 
Collins, transferred. 


F. W. Robinson, assistant traffic manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., has been 
appointed traffic manager at Portland, Ore., to succeed 
R. B. Miller, resigned. 


Al J. Hirschman, traveling freight agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas, has been appointed gen- 
eral traveling agent, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex., vice Claude Wilson, resigned. 


R. E. Larmor, assistant general freight agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, at Vancouver, B. C., has been 
appointed to succeed the late W. F. Stevenson of New 
York, as general agent of the freight department in that 
cits. , 

J. S. Houston, assistant general freight agent of the 
International & Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at st. 
Louis and Chicago. 

H. A. Vallas, formerly soliciting agent of the Mal- 
lory Steamship Co., has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the Houston Harbor Board and the New York- 
Houston Steamship Line (Southern Steamship Co.), and 
F. A. Lallier, formerly rate clerk in the general office 
of the Sunset Central Lines, Houston, Tex., has been 
appointed chief clerk in the traffic department of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce and Houston Harbor 
Board. 
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SOUVAIENINAN UIA AERA AAA 


sHELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 


Tiicscinieienieunianneimninneth 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Publication of Tariffs. 

Q.—I have before me a copy of supplement to a tariff 
in which supplement reissued items are indicated by a2 
character, which is explained by a footnote carried on 
each page where the character is used. This is the first 
instance coming to my notice in which the reissued items 
have been so published, and I wish to know if some new 
rule has been issued by the I. C. C. permitting this? 

A.—No ruling of the Commission permits such pub- 
lication. The items have not been properly published 
(although the footnote may be fully explanatory), in 
accordance with rule 9-A of I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A, 
which provides that the word “reissue” in black face type 
must appear in each reissued item. 


Publication of .Tariffs. 


Q.—Certain item in supplement cancels item of origi- 
nal tariff, but fails to carry rates to certain points. Should 
not some reference be made as to where the rates to 
these points will be found when rates in supplement pbe- 
come effective? 

A.—yYes. The supplement should state what rates 
are to be used on traffic to points in question. This in 
accordance with rule 8-E of I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A. 

Misrouting of Shipments, 

Q.—In your last edition we notice that you have an 
article on misrouting of shipments which says: “Had 
the shipper inserted in the bill of lading the through rate 
it would then have been necessary that the carrier for- 
ward via the route over which this rate is applicable, 
regardless of any routing that the shipper might desig- 
nate.” 

Kindly give us your authority for this remark, as 
we have a similar case on hand. 

A.—As authority for statement in issue which brings 
forth the above inquiry, respectfully refer to Conference 
Rulings Bulletin No. 214-I, which reads as follows: 

“214-I. In some instances a shipper tenders a ship- 
ment accompanied by a bill of lading in which certain 
routing is specified and in which he also enters the rate 
which he expects to have apply to the shipment. In 
such instances, if the rate so entered in the bill of lading 
does not apply via the route specified in the bill of lad- 
ing, but is lawfully applicable via another route, it is 
the duty of the carrier to send the shipment via the 
route via which such rate lawfully applies, unless a 
lower rate is lawfully applicable via the route specified 
by the shipper; and failure on the part of the carrier’s 
agent to follow this course will be deemed misrouting, 
responsibility for which will rest upon the carrier whose 
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agent so misroutes the shipment (reaffirmed and amended 
by ruling 286-F; see also rulings 159 and 192).” 

With citations given in issue of Octeber 2, the rules 
as to routing and misrouting should be clear. 


Different Articles in One Container. 


@.—In offering to a carrier for shipment a case con- 
taining 200 pounds of cotton piece goods and 200 pounds 
of dry goods, movement within Official Classification ter- 
ritory, all packed in one box, but separate classification 
and weights shown on the shipping order for each of the 
two articles, does rule 15-A of Official Classification apply 
or should the transportation people assess charges based 
on the separate weight for each of the articles named? 
Understand clearly that the bill of lading shows the sep- 
arate weights. We believe rule 15-A is intended to cover 
a shipment of more than one article in one container 
with only one weight for the entire shipment shown on 
the shipping order. 

A.—Rule 15-A is intended to cover shipments con- 
sisting of articles of more than one class, when in one 
package or container. The fact that you show individual 
weights for the cotton piece goods, which are rated at 
R. 25, and the dry goods, which are rated first class, in 
the Official Classification, does not in any manner affect 
the application of rule 15-A, and, while it is customaiy, 
and in fact the shipper’s obligation, to show separate 
weights for each commodity shipped, the charge to be 
assessed is on basis of gross weight at the rate applicable 
to the dry goods, or first class. 


Hides, Skins and Peits. 


Q.—If a tariff carries a commodity rate in one item 
on (1) hides, dry, C. L., minimum weight 12.000 pounds, 
and in another item in the same tariff says: (2) Hides, 
dry, also sheep pelts, dry, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds, and in another item in the same tariff says: 
(3) Hides, dry, sheep pelts and goat skins, minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds: 

Will-item No. 1 on hides cover sheep pelts and goat 
skins? Will item No. 2 on hides and sheep pelts apply 
upon the hides, sheep pelts and goat skins? I don’t 
think they will. 

Webster says that a hide is the covering of the 
larger animals, viz., beef, calf and horse. The Trans- 
Missouri, Colorado, Utah to Atlantic Seaboard Hide and 
Wool Tariff says the same. 

I understand that if the tariff merely carried item 
one and not two and three, then the commodity rate 
would be very broad, but in view of section B, rule 6, 
I. C, C. Tariff Circular 18-A, and the fact that tariffs 
mean exactly what they say, I don’t see how sheep pelts 
and goat skins will mix in carloads in item one, inasmuch 
as special mention is given the two latter commodities 
in items two and three. 

A—A commodity item simply “dry hides, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds,” is not such a wide-open 
item as would permit of shipment of sheep pelts or goat 
skins under said item, and it is our opinion that the 
description “hides” is intended to and only does cover 
shipments of coverings of beef, calves and horses. 

It is not our opinion that goat skins can be shipped 
as “hides,” neither would we believe that hog skins are 
ratable at the “hide” rate. Hog skins are merely men- 
tioned for the purpose of distinguishing as between a 
skin, a hide and a pelt. Hog skins are always shipped 
with the hair off; a pelt has the hair on. Neither would 
we class a hog skin or a goat skin as a pelt, although 
the covering taken from a sheep is known generally as 
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a “sheep pelt;” it would be classed were the wool re- 

moved, as a sheep skin. 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary gives the fol- 
lowing: 

“Hide—The skin of a large animal, as an ox, especially 
as material for leather. 

“Skin—Specifically, the pelt of a small animal removed 
from its body, whether raw or dressed, as dis- 
tinguised from the hide of a larger animal. 

“Pelt—The skin of a mammal with the hair on; an un- 
dressed fur skin. 

“Mammal—A vertebrate animal whose female has mame, 
or suckles its young. 

“Mamz—The milk secreting organ of a mammal with its 
associated structures; a breast; udder or bag.” 

From the above authority and definitions it would 
seem that the correspondent is correct in his inter- 
pretation of the meaning of “hide” and “skin,” viz., one 
the covering from a large animal and the other a cover- 
ing from a small animal. The distinction here between 
“hide” and “skin” is very clear, but such is not the case 
when we take up the definition given of “Pelt.” A “Skin” 
is defined as the “pelt” of a small animal. This would 
indicate that a “skin” could be a “pelt,” but in follow- 
ing up the definition of “pelt” this commodity is limited 
to the smaller anmals, or mammals, and, while the cus- 
tomary usage is perhaps to use these two terms synony- 
mously, still the correct application of the term “pelt” 
would be to the coverings of mammals, removed from 
the body, with the hair on. 

From this is to be gathered that a “hide” is the 
covering of the larger animals, “skin” the covering of 
the smaller animals, and a “pelt” is the skin with “the 
hair on” of mammals. 

Monongahela City, Pa. 

Editor The Traffic World: 

I note in the September 18 issue of The Traffic World, 
in column “Help for Traffic Man,” a question in regard 
to the application of rates to Monongahela City, Pa. 
For your information, I would state that Mongahela City 
is a typographical error, as Monongahela City is the 
correct name. The city is situated on the west bank 
of the Monongahela River and is served directly by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the lumber companies 
all have siding connection with that road. There is a 
bridge connecting the city with the east bank and the 
P. & L. E. Railroad maintains a station on the east side 
of the river which they term Monongahela City. The 
P. & L. E. Railroad traverses the east bank of the river. 
It would cost considerable more than the difference in 
the rates named for the lumber companies to accept de- 
livery on the P. & L. E. Railroad and dray to their plants. 

Geo. M. Bradley, Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Belle Vernon, Pa., Oct. 4, 1915. 


A RIGHT OF THE STATES 
(Continued from page 752) 
operated by private capital or shall be operated 
by governmental authorities. 
It will not do to dismiss this as all railroad 
buncombe and ex parte argument. It is a live 
question and a big one. A railroad cannot, any 





more than a man, serve two masters when they 
do not agree. 
must be removed. 
need of but one. 
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RESHIPPING RATES ON GRAIN 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU; 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Additional testimony was taken October 4, before 
Examiner Bell, in the complaint of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce against the Lehigh and other carriers. 
The complaint questions the reasonableness of reship- 
ping rates on ex-lake grain and grain products from 
Buffalo, in comparison with such rates from Chicago. 
The further hearing was on the request of the carriers 
with a view to their rebutting the assertion, backed up 
by exhibits, that the eastern carriers raised the rates at 
the request of the Wabash, without considering the 
question of reasonableness. 

F. E. Signer, general eastern freight agent of the 
Lehigh, formerly of the association of lake lines, and 
General Freight Agent Labau of the New York Central 
were placed on the stand. They said the request of the 
Wabash was not the only factor that caused the rates 
to be raised two cents. They pointed out other reasons 
and facts to justify, one of which was that if the Buf- 
falo rate was not raised grain would not pass through 
other points, dealers at which believe they are entitled, 
as much as Buffalo grain men, to remain in the busi- 
ness. The Wabash was not in a position to retain 
business for such men by reducing rates. The adjust- 
ment could be made by increasing the Buffalo rate, in- 
asmuch as there was no claim that it had been unduly 
remunerative. 


RAILROAD REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The second summary, for August, taken from the 
reports of the railroads to the Commission, covering 95 
roads, with a mileage of 124,323, was made public Octo- 
ber 4. 

The report shows that under war-time conditions the 
operating revenues have been better. Taking the country 
as a whole and the eastern and western districts, the 
receipts have been larger than during the peace times. 

The 95 roads, in August last had operating revenues 
amounting to $160,665,000, compared with receipts amount- 
ing to only $154,566,000 in August, 1914. Expenses fell 
off from $104,747,000 to $102,720,000, causing a rise in 


the net from $49,839,000 to $57,944,000, or from $403 to 


$466 per mile. 

In the eastern district roads with a mileage of 35,952 
had an operating revenue of $80,136,000, compared with 
a revenue of only $76,506,000 in August, 1914. Expenses 
were reduced from $51,325,000 to $50,136,000, so that the 
net revenue rose from $25,180,000 to $29,306,000, or from 
$701 to $815 per mile. 

In the South the operating revenues fell from $21,- 
673,000 to $21,356,000. Expenses were cut in greater 
degree, from $16,305,000 to $14,873,000, so that the net 
rose from, $5,368,000 to $6,482,000, or from $191 to $230 
per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose 
from $56,386,000 to $59,172,000. The expenses were pared 
from $37,096,000 to $37,017,000, so that the net rose from 
$19,290,000 to $22,155,000, or from $323 to $367 per mile of 
road operated. 

The returns for the two months of the current fiscal 
year also show a continuance of the upward tendency 
from the low level prevailing just before and for a con- 
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siderable period after the beginning of the war, during 
which period the eastern roads convinced the Commission 
that it should reconsider and modify its first decision in 
the Five Per Cent case. 

For the whole country the operating revenue rose 
from $303,510,000 to $313,463,000. Expenses were cut from 
$208,643,000 to $203,386,000, so that the net rose: from 
$94,867,000 to $110,076,000, or from $767 to $885 per mile, 
or more than 15 per cent. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue in- 
creased from $149,349,000 to $156,076,000. Expenses were 
hammered down from $102,436,000 to $100,375,000, causing 
the net to rise from $46,913,000 to $55,701,000, or from 
$1,306 to $1,549 per mile, or nearly 19 per cent. 

In the southern district, in which the slump in busi- 
ness was not felt until long after it was obvious in the 
rest of the country and where the recovery has not yet 
become manifest in the reports to the Commission, the 
operating revenue fell from $43,770,000 to $42,321,009. 
Expenses, however, were cut so décidedly that they fell 
from $32,777,000 to $29,675,000, thereby causing the net 
to increase from $10,993,000 to $12,646,000, or from $392 
to $449 per mile, or more than 14 per cent. : 

In the western district the operating revenue in- 
creased from $110,390,000 to $115,064,000, while expenses 
declined from $73,429,000 to $73,335,000, causing the net 
to climb from $36,961,000 to $41,729,000, or from $619 
to $693 per mile, or more than 10 per cent. 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Sales of Perfumery in Spain. 


(Consul Wilbur T. Gracey, Seville.) 
There is no direct parcel-post system with Spain, but 


packages are now exchanged between Great Britain and 
Spain, and by sending them from the United States to 
Great Britain and having them readdressed and reshipped 
to Spain it is possible to get small packages here by post 
much more cheaply and expeditiously than by any other 
means. 

Toilet souiiiniiiiogen for this market are usually care- 
fully packed in sawdust or with corrugated strawboard, 
the cost of packing usually being separate from the price 
of the goods. Tight boxes are of course necessary and 
iron strapping is recommended. 

The best route for direct shipments to Seville is via 
steamers of the Compania Transatlantica from New York 
to Cadiz. The-Gans Line also’ has direct steamship serv- 
ice to this city, but the steamers usually make other 
Spanish ports before touching here. The Transatlantica 
boats leave monthly from New York and Spain. Through 
rates via the Transatlantica to Seville, via Cadiz, can be 
obtained, including all charges for transshipment. 


Lack of Shipping Facilities at Apia, Samoa. 
With the European markets closed the demand for 
American goods has increased, but a serious drawback 
is the want of an American line of steamers making Apia 


a port of call.. The Océanic line of steamers from San 
Francisco to Sydney, Australia, via Honolulu and Pago 
Pago no longer calls at the latter port on the homeward 
voyage. Owing to the war ihe German steamer, Solf, 
formerly running from Apia to connect with this line, was 
interned at Pago Pago, leaving no steamer to take up 
this run. Consequently American mail and cargo for Apia 
has remained in Pago Pago. two to six weeks before 25- 
ton motor boats could convey it to Apia. 

At present writing (June 10, 1915) there are over 
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150 tons of cargo for Apia at Pago Pago, a part of which 
is perishable, and has been in Pago Pago over two months. 
As a result a number of Apia merchants are canceling all 
further orders for goods from the United States. 

The Union Steamship Line, calling at Apia, with its 
terminal ports at Sydney and Auckland, connects at Suva, 
Fiji, with the Vancouver steamer en route to Sydney or 
Honolulu, and from the latter port the Pacific Mail 
Oceanic and Matson lines run to San Francisco. The 
passengers and mail from Apia to San Francisco are 
obliged to take this route, due to the fact that the Oceanic 
steamers no longer call at Pago Pago on the homeward 
voyage from Sydney to San Francisco. 


New Types of Freight Cars. 

Vice-Consul John W. Dye reports from Cape Town, 
South Africa, that two unusual types of cars are being 
built by an English concern for the South African Rail- 
ways. One is a “whale car” designed to transport a 
whole whale just as it is caught, and the other is a steel 
100,000-pound box car of unusual capacity for a line of 
3 feet 6 inches gauge. When the order is completed there 
will be 500 of these latter cars in service. 





U. S. Ships Get Canadian Lake-Traffic Rights. 
(Consul Henry P. Starrett, Fort William, Ont., September 9.) 

Reports reached here to-day from Ottawa that the 
Dominion government had decided to permit American 
ships to trade between Canadian lake ports. 

The pressure brought about by the lack of sufficient 
Canadian vessel tonnage to handle the grain crop through 
the great lakes is said to be responsible for this move. 

During the navigation season of 1914 there were 105 
vessels of Canadian register employed in the grain-carry- 
ing trade on the great lakes, their total tonnage being 
350,000. Owing to the transfer of many of these ships 
to the ocean trade, there are available this season only 
56 Canadian ships, with combined tonnage of 109,000. 

It is stated that this partial suspension of the Cana 
dian navigation laws is to be operative only during the 
present navigation season. The effect of this innovation 
will be that American lake vessels will participate this 
season to a much larger extent than ever before in the 
grain-carrying trade out of Fort William and Port Arthur. 

United States Commissioner of Navigation E. T. 
Chamberlain states that this report will be welcome news 
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Start with accurate lists of names we 








Choose from the following or any ethers desired. 
A Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 






Druggists Railroad Employees Feather Duster Mfrs. 
Auto Owners * 


Our complete book of mailing = 7000 classes 
of prospective customers for the asking. You need it. 
Ress-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 










WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 
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to the owners of American ships engaged in the lake 
traffic. ‘They have had a bad year,” says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, “and this action on the part of the Canadian gov- 
ernment will help to improve conditions. The navigation 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 











WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER for a class II 
railroad, where the accounts and records are kept in 
strict conformity with the texts of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He must be a mature man of extensive 
bookkeeping experience (not necessarily a railroad book- 
keeper, if amply experienced in other lines); must he 
of correct habits, energetic, have at least a high-school 
education, write a free, neat hand, be of unqualified 
commendable record, willing to live in a small, though 
healthful, town, with school and churches; must be 
pleasantly amenable, though not humble, to the direction 
of a superior. 

Make application in your own writing, stating fully: 
(a) The names and addresses of your immediate superi- 
ors, the dates and length of service, the scope of the 
work which you did, and the reason you left each position 
which you have ever held; (b) the reason you think 
you want this position, your age, the size of your family 
and the amount of salary which you have been getting 
in the positions you have held and the amount of salary 
you expect if offered a place with us; (c) give a full 
narrative statement of your experiences, saying all the 
things about yourself which you consider discount your 
efficiency, as well as the good qualities. Address “Auditor” 
44, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—TRAFFIC MANAGER who is thoroughly 
experienced in handling traffic work for chamber of com- 
merce to take an important situation in charge of traific 
department of such an prganization in the middle West. 
Salary, three thousan’to thirty-six hundred dollars, de- 
pending on ability and results obtained. E. Z. 99, Traffic 
World. Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSPORTATION ATTORNEY, RATE, CLAIM 
AND TRAFFIC EXPERT (formerly with the I. C. C.), 
located in New York City, is in position to handle a few 
additional traffic accounts on moderate salary basis. 
Have over twelve years’ experience in all branches of 
traffic work; own office, tariff files, etc. Can conduct 
cases before Commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Traffic Expert, Box 66, Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age: Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 
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Horse Flesh ~ 
Versus Electricity 


Merchandise is now delivered by motor 
trucks to points 30, 40 and 50 miles away 
from the big city. This increased radius 
has automatically eliminated the horse. 


But the bulk of deliveries are still within 
the 15-mile city zone. This “bulk”—which 
is from 70 to 85 percent in volume—is almost 
wholly within the economic field of the 
Electric truck. With gasoline trucks for 
the very long hauls with few stops and the 
Electric truck for the shorter hauls with 
many stops we have really no need for the 
city truck horse except in isolated cases. 


Nearly $75,000,000 worth of fine American horses 
have gone to Europe within 12 months. Good horses 
will be higher than ever asa result. Trucking horses 
however good die by scores of thousands from the 
heat; others get broken legs on the icy pavements; 
entire stables are cleaned out by epidemics. Hay, grain, 
straw and other supplies keep climbing in price. 
Why attempt to keep up delivery equipment so in- 
efficient at constantly increasing expense? 


We have some valuable figures involving the relative 
efficiency of horses and G. V. Electrics. We suggest that you 
ask for them and for our handsome and interesting catalogue. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. @ 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Copyright, 1915 
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season will continue through the rest of September, the 
month of October, and through as much of November as 
weather conditions will permit.” 


Cotton Freight Rates to Japan. 
Japan Times of August 24, by Consul-General 
George H. Scidmore, Yokohama.) 

It is learned that the government has granted, under 
date of August 21, leave to raise freight rates on Ameri- 
can cotton from 40 cents per picul (30 cents per 100 
pounds) to 50 cents per picul (37% cents per 100 pounds) 
to the three mail steamship companies running, trans- 
Pacific services. Perhaps the reported retirement of the 
Pacific Mail liners from the line has induced the authori- 
ties to hurry up the decision on this question of such 
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importance to spinning circles. 
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To Antipodes via Panama. 
(Montreal, Canada, Gazette, September 8.) 

The New Zealand Shipping Co.’s steamship, Ashbur- 
ton, which will arrive at Montreal on September 18, will 
make the vovage from here to New Zealand and Australian 
ports by way of the Panama Canal. This will be the 
first time that a vessel of that company will use the 
route. The Mamara, of the same line, will arrive here on 
September 10. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

The hearing in Docket No. 7924, the Independent Co- 
operative Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana Western Railroad Co. 
et al., assigned for October 9, before Examiner. McGehee, 
at Lake Charles; La., has been postponed to a date to be 
announced later. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are awakening to the fact that this is an important subject and are 


reaching out for export trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material assistance to 


manufacturers in developing and in retaining such business. 

We quote rates of. Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and will gladly an- 
swer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

Consolidation of General Merchandise and Machinery to AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
and the ORIENT, via Pacific Ports and Fast Mail Steamers, a specialty. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPHCIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA. 


Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WARBHHOUSE 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


516 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 


10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N. Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 


Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPHCIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS ” 
ST. JOSEPH : ° e MO. 
MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St.. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO - 443 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS - 1501 Wright Building 


DOMESTIC SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AUTOMOBILES AND MACHINERY. 


Import and Export Shipping to all Parts of the World 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 
U. 8. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributers of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE C0. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY ‘DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING. 


General Storage, Furniture Storage, Etc., with a New 
England Distributing Agency Department. 





Established 1890. From iong and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HDB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHLL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse 8 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


686 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — 
850-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633: 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 
: Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE. 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager . 
. Very low insurance. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Trauster Company 


DENVER, coto. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET, 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND’ GENBRAL 
WAREHOUSING. 





Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONW- Fa LP ACRES FLOOR SPACH 
INSURANCE RATD 20 CHNTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENERAL THAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


VANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314. a6 Williamson St. P. 0, Box 985 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIHNT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 
Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS, MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 


Just Listen To This! 


N A RECENT federal court anti-trust decree, among the things 
the defendant is forbidden to do are— 


1—To make or cause to be made to customers or prospective cus- 
tomers false representations concerning the standing, financial or other- 
wise, or the bu iness methods of the complainant or of the ability of 
it's product to meet certain requirements. 

2—To bring suit or to threaten to bring suit against-the-complain- 
ant, it’s customers or it's prospective customers, upon the claim known 
to be false or not believed in good faith to be well founded, that com- 
plainant’s product is an infringement of the patent rights of the defendant. 

3—To hire, bribe or employ architects, fire marshals, insurance. 
representatives or municipal officers or employees to use their influence. 
in promoting sales for the defendant or in preventing sales for the com- 
plainant. 

4—To secure or attempt to secure or bring about in any manner 
the cancellation of orders taken or sales made or of interfering in any way 
with contracts made by complainant. 

5—To promise or to agree to indemnify complainant's customers 
or prospective customers against losses from litigation or otherwise on con- 
dition that contracts were cancelled. 


6—To reduce the price of it’s product below the cost of pro- 
duction or to give it away in order to prevent sales by complainant or to 
discriminate in price between different persons or localities for the purpose 
of injuring or destroying the complainant's business. 

7—To induce or hire salesmen, agents or other em- 
ployees of ey Er to leave their employment and enter into the 


employment of the defendant, nothing in this section, however, being 
ma ie as prohibiting the employment of such as have left without 
inducement me 5 shall have applied to defendant for situations. 

There is a comprehensive review of this and the most recent 
“Resale Price” decision in the October first number of Federal 
Trade Reporter. 

_... As both are-important as showing the trend of anti-trust law inter- 
pretation, that number would be a good one with which to start your 
subscription. 

Federal Trade Reporter is issued semi-monthly and the cost is only 
three dollars a year. 


The Federal Trade. Service Corporation 


418 So. Market St., Chicago 





